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Chronicle 


China.— At an éxtraordinary session of the Cabinet 
held at Peking on June 2, President Hsu Shih-chang re- 
signed and General Li Yuan-hung, who became President 
following the death of Yuan Shih-kai 
in 1916, but was subsequently forced 
into retirement by the militarists, was 
invited on June 2 to become President by the members of 
Hsu’s Cabinet. In the interim, the acting Premier was in 
control of the government. In offering his resignation, 
President Hsu said: 


The President’s 
Resignat on 


I am much saddened at the difficulties under which the nation 
has been suffering. My whole aim has been for a peaceful solu- 
tion to relieve the severe sufferings of the common people. I 
have read with interest the plan proposed whereby Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen and myself should both resign and a new President be elected 
by Parliament. This seems fair. I sympathize with any plan to 
relieve the country and am prepared to relinquish my duties and 
position as President as soon as a successor can be determined 
upon. 


It was expected that General Wu Pei-fu would make the 
President’s retirement the occasion for inducing Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, the head of the Canton Government, to resign 
too, thus hastening the union of North and South. Mean- 
while, the Peking Government is facing a financial crisis. 
The Financial Minister appealed to the provinces on May 
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31, to remit the revenues due the Federal Government, 
for five million dollars were needed at the first of this 
month to pay the Government employes but there were 
only a few thousands in the nation’s treasury. 

On June 3, General Wu Pei-fu declared that if Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen, President of the Republic of South China 
persisted in opposing the unification of China, he would 
“have to be eliminated by the sword if necessary.’”’ Gen- 
eral Wu announced his intention of attacking soon the 
forces of the Southern Government, and hoped to effect a 
union with the powerful military leader of the Kwang- 
tung province. Meanwhile, General Wu is vigorously 
carrying on his campaign against General Chang Tso-lin, 
the Manchurian leader. Wu's troops on June 2 occupied 
Changli north of Tientsin and stiff fighting around 
Peitaiho was reported. 


Ireland.— On May 23 the High Council of Sinn Fein, 
under the presidency of Eamon de Valera, ratified the 
peace agreement made between him and Michael Collins. 
The full support of the organization 
was pledged to the panel of candidates 
notwithstanding their opinions on the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty. Ina speech Mr. Collins made he said 
that the purpose of the pact with Mr. De Valera is to “ put 
an end to those conditions of disorder inside our nation,” 
but if the agreement which will bring stable conditions to 
the country “are not more valuable than any other agree- 
ment, well, then we must face what these stable conditions 
will enable us to face. That much is quite clear and this 
much is also clear, that stable conditions in Ireland can 
in no conceivable circumstance be an injury to anybody.” 

On the same day the Ard Fheis approved the De Valera- 
Collins pact and agreed that the organization should con- 
tinue to-be controlled till after the election by the equally 
divided board of officers. 


Peace Agreement 
Ratified 


On May 27 the Irish committee of the British Cabinet, 
headed by Premier Lloyd George, held a conference in 
Downing Street with Mr. Arthur Griffith and Mr. Michael 
Collins and other representatives of 
the Irish Provisional Government, but 
after an hour and a half the meeting 
was adjourned and no statement was given out. On June 1 
the British Government was reported to have put six ques- 
tions to the Irish signatories of the treaty and “received 
a reply sufficiently satisfactory to warrant the continuance 


The London 


Conference 
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of the negotiations.” No information was offered the 


press regarding the matters touched on. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, the Colonial Secretary, made a 
speech on the Irish situation in the House of Commons, 
May 31, in which he said that the British Government 
will not permit any departure from the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty even if it be neces- 
sary to reoccupy Ireland. Mr. Church- 
ill said that the Collins-De Valera pact struck directly at 
the treaty, and if Mr. De Valera refused to sign the 
declaration England would feel at liberty to use the powers 
that have been transferred to the Free State. Mr. Church- 
ill admitted that British troops were being held in Dublin 
as a preliminary step to military operations if they became 
The Colonial Secretary asserted in his state- 


Churchill’s 
Speech 


necessary. 
ment that: 


He did not believe the members of the Provisional Government 
were acting in bad faith, or hand-in-glove with their Republican 
opponents. He was convinced their earnest desire and resolution 
was to carry out the treaty, even though they might not have 
taken the wisest or strongest course. 

Great Britain had done her part, and he did not believe her 
act of faith would be brought to mockery by the Irish people. He 
urged that the British Government continue to do its part and 
not be led “ by impatience, prejudice, vexation and anxiety into a 
course which would lay us open to charges of fickleness or levity 
in dealing with these issues as long-lasting as the relations be- 
tween the two lands.” 

No one disputed that the wish of the Irish people was recon- 
ciliation which would give Ireland her freedom, her place in the 
world and the hope of final unity. Up to ten days ago the 
leaders of the Provisional Government had appeared to be re- 
solved to march steadily forward through a free election, and 
put down, if necessary by force, all armed persons who tried to 
prevent them. 

“It is almost certain,” Mr. Churchill went on, “that the Irish 
people will not be able to say in an intelligible way whether they 
accept or reject the treaty offered by Great Britain. ... The 
provision of the agreement that four anti-treaty men will be in- 
cluded in the Government after the election strikes directly at the 
provisions of the treaty. 

“Tf Mr. de Valera and his three anti-treaty men, or whoever the 
Ministers are to be who are to come into the Government after 
the election, are willing to sign that declaration in a bona-fide 
manner, we will have no grounds for complaint, but if they become 
members of the Government without signing that declaration 
the treaty is broken by that very fact. 

“IT must now, in fairness,” declared the Secretary, “set forth 
the reasons which I understand led or forced the Provisional 
Government to enter this compact, which is fundamentally op- 
posed to the treaty. They declared the conditions in Southern 
Ireland were degenerating so rapidly that they had not the power 
to hold a freely contested election. ... The second reason ad- 
vanced was that the progress of disorder, lawlessness and social 
degeneration had been so rapid and extensive in the twenty-six 
counties since the departure of the British troops and the dis- 
banding of the Royal Irish Constabulary that the Provisional 
Government could not possibly guarantee the ordinary securities 
of life and property if these securities were challenged by an ac- 
tive and violent Republican minority. 

The Secretary said it must be admitted that the disturbances in 
Ulster for many months had undoubtedly played a part in making 
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the position of the Provisional Government in Ireland difficult by 
exasperating the Catholic majority in Southern Ireland and in- 
creasing the number of Mr. de Valera’s supporters. 

“Let me direct the attention of the House to the prospects, so 
far as they can be conveyed, which will lie before us if every- 
thing goes forward without being interrupted by any violent event. 
The constitution will be submitted to the provisional Parliament 
resulting from the election, and after it has been through the 
provisional Parliament it will be sent here for confirmation and 
final ratification of the treaty, and until we have passed another 
act of Parliament confirming the constitution and finally ratifying 
the treaty the Irish Free State cannot obtain its full judicial status. 


There was a renewal of hostilities on May 28 along 
the Fermanagh border between the Ulsterites and the 
Republicans, five of the latter being killed. On May 30 
it was reported that strong forces of 
the Irish Republican Army had taken 
a position within the six-county terri- 
tory, compelling the Ulster troops to withdraw by evac- 
uating the Belleek salient. Clashes also took place on the 
Tyrone-Donegal border, with armored cars and machine 
guns in action from midnight till dawn. 

Murdering meanwhile went on in Ulster. on May 24 
four persons were killed, on the following day five more, 
and on May 31 nine were killed and nineteen wounded. 
The Ulster specials held up Cardinal Logue and Archbishop 
O’Connell at Lisnadill, a few miles from Armagh, and 
searched his Eminence’s car and baggage. 

On June 1 a battle began between the Republicans and 
the Belfast military in the neighborhood of the Ulster 
capital’s Catholic area of Grosvenor Road and Falls Road. 
The streets were raked with machine-gun fire, bombs were 
thrown and two whole blocks of houses were set on fire. 
Fourteen persons were killed and forty-three wounded. 
The carefully composed press reports seldom say whether 
the victims of the Belfast fighting were Catholics or 
Protestants. 


Fighting in 


Fermanagh 


During the past week or two the situation in the North- 
east has grown worse. On May 23 the North of Ireland 
Government issued a proclamation declaring the following 
organizations illegal in the six counties: 
The Irish Republican Army, the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, the Irish 
Volunteers and Cumann-na-Mban Fianna (women’s and 
youths’ society). All persons who join those organizations 
or who remain members of them were declared liable to 
arrest and prosecution. At the same time practically all 
Sinn Feiners in the northern counties who were believed to 
be officers or executives in the Irish Republican Army 
were arrested. About 400 prisoners all told were taken 
by special constables and thrown into prison. Sir James 
Craig announced to the Northern Parliament that “the 
Collins-De Valera compact had changed the whole situa- 
tion.” The Ulster Cabinet, he said, would not have a 
boundary commission under any circumstances.’ He urged 
the youths of Ulster to join the special constabulary and 
it was stated that “satisfactory arrangements had been 
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made with the British Government for additional military 
if required.” 

On June 1 the Royal Ulster Constabulary began its 
official existence throughout the six-county area, the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ceasing to exist. Many officers and 
men of the old force joined the new. 


On June 3 the British Government, “bound by prom- 
ises to protect Ulster,” rushed reinforcements over to 
Belfast. Four additional battalions arrived at the Orange 
capital by special steamer; a British 
field-artillery detachment has entered 
Enniskillen, and a battery of artillery 
with howitzers and siege guns left Belfast for the Ulster 
border, British destroyers appeared in the harbor of the 
capital, and about a hundred officers and men of the Royal 
Air Service also arrived in Belfast. Meanwhile wholesale 
commandeering of vehicles, especially motor-lorries, went 
on, and large parties of soldiers, fully equipped, set out 
for Pettigoe and Belleek. 

According to Associated Press dispatches from London 
and Belfast on June 4, the “ first offensive ” of the British 
troops on the Ulster borderland began that afternoon, 
when the town of Pettigoe, a large part of which lies in 
Free State territory, was stormed and taken from the 
Irish Republican Army. As the British advanced the Irish 
withdrew. ‘“ While on the Free State there was complete 
silence, the greatest activity was displayed by the approach- 
ing columns, with maneuvering cavalry, specials in motors 
and whippet tanks flying the Union Jack. The tanks were 
always in readiness to move to the support of the advanc- 
ing columns.” The border country is described as “swarm- 
ing” with British khaki, whose operations are directed 
from a hill by a general. The Irish, it was “ semi-offi- 
cially announced,” suffered “ fairly heavy losses,” the sole 
casualty-on the British side being the driver of a motor 
car. In a later “clean-up ” of Pettigoe large numbers of 
Republicans were reported captured. According to the 
official communiqué issued at headquarters of the Ulster 
military district: 


England to the 


Rescue 


British troops moving by water to the western end of Lough 
Erne on the evening of the third were fired upon from Free State 
territory near Pettigoe. British troops moving in Ulster terri- 
tory towards Pettigoe on the morning of the fourth were fired 
upon from Free State territory and the driver of a car killed. 
In consequence of these occurrences, the armed forces occupying 
Pettigoe were attacked by British troops and driven out, three 
of them being killed and a Lewis gun captured. The artillery 
came into action and fired a few rounds against a machine gun 
firing from a wood behind Pettigoe. 

Additional British troops reached Belfast on June 4. 
Twenty battalions with cavalry were then in the city al- 
ready and heavy artillery and airmen were also on hand. 
The press reports: 


This force has been enormously expanded to meet the emer- 
gency. In addition to 3,000 Royal Ulster Constabulary there are 
6,000 “A,” or whole time, special constables, and 21,000 “B,” 
or part-time special constables. More numerous still are the 
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“C” class citizens, who will only be called upon in a last resort, 
but who by virtue of their enrolment are permitted to carry 
arms. Recruiting for all grades is vigorous and training camps 
have been instituted. I learn that the “ B’s’’ have now been fur- 
nished with the latest pattern of rifle, and that 1,000 of them have 
been mobilized for full-time duty. 

It is naively stated that “ The position of the contested 
stretch of country is obscure and it is by no means clear 
whether the Republicans have advanced beyond their 
strictly legal territory. But public opinion here is af- 
fronted at the necessity to evacuate the district.” 


“ There is no religious war in Ireland,” maintains the 
Trish Bulletin for May 1. “The Orange fanatics in Bel- 
fast have inaugurated a murder campaign against the 
Catholic residents, and the police 
forces of the Northern Parliament, 
armed by the English Government, 
are the ringleaders of the massacre.” It is computed that 
since the “ peace pact” was signed on April 1 between 
Mr. Michael Collins and Sir James Craig, up to May 1, 
twenty-one Catholic Nationalists, including three women 
and four children, were murdered, twenty-seven assassi- 
nations were attempted, the wounded numbered thirty- 
nine, seventy-five houses were looted and burned, five 
houses were bombed, eighty-nine families were evicted and 
357 persons were left homeless. The Bulletin asserts that 
in the South where Catholic Nationalists make up the 
vast proportion of the population, “ not a single case” up 
to May 1, of persecution or interference with the Prot- 
estant loyalist minority has occurred, but tributes from 
the non-Catholic population of fifteen towns testifying to 
the “ Christianity and toleration of our Roman Catholic 
neighbors ” are cited. Since July, 1920, attests the Bulle- 
tin, 300 murders have been committed in the North-east 
and 1,421 prisoners have been wounded. “Yet the Bel- 
fast Parliament, to preserve law and order then controlled 
3,000 fully armed constabulary; 5,000 fully armed ‘A’ 
specials; 20,000 fully armed ‘B’ specials; an indefined 
number of ‘C’ specials, and fourteen battalions of English 
troops.” 


How the “Pact” 
is Kept 


Rome.—A statement made by the Osservatore Romano 
of May 15-16, puts in their true light certain documents 
sent to the Genoa Conference by the Holy Father, which 
have been misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. The Roman daily recalls the 
fact that even before the conference 
had assembled, Pius XI had, on April 7, sent an auto- 
graph letter to Monsignor Signori, Archbishop of Genoa, 
in which he invited the governments which were to be 
represented at the gathering, to examine the sad condi- 
tions under which the nations, the victors as well as the 
vanquished in the late war, are now growing and to make 
every effort to remedy them. That, said the Holy Father, 
would, perhaps, require some sacrifice, but the sacrifice 
would be compensated by a rapid return to peace. At 


Papal Documents 
Misinterpreted 
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the end of his letter, the Pope exhorted the Faithful to 
pray for the success of the historic meeting. 

In a subsequent letter addressed April 29, to Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State, the Pontiff gave expression 
to the same hopes. He added that such a return “ to the 
normal conditions of civil consortium in its essential ele- 
ments . . . will result in the greatest benefits to all, to 
the victors and the vanquished alike, but in a special man- 
ner to these unfortunate nations of Eastern Europe. Ren- 
dered desolate already through the ravages of war, through 
their own internal struggles and religious persecution, 
they are now being decimated by famine and the plague, 
while on their own soil they might control vast sources of 
wealth that would become potent factors in a social recon- 
struction.” The Pope concluded by asking that the ex- 
pression of his views be officially communicated to those 
governments with which the Holy See has diplomatic 
relations. 

In order to gain time, the letter of the Holy Father 
was transmitted immediately and directly in Genoa itself 
to the delegations of such countries as held official diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, and the document was 
published in the daily press. But almost immediately 
after, further news reached the Holy See from Russia 
giving detailed information, not only with regard to the 
situation of the Catholic Church in that country, but with 
regard to that of all other religious bodies. The Soviet 


decree, for instance, of January 23, 1918, guaranteed to 
all liberty of worship and of conscience, but the Pontiff 


learned from authentic sources that the reality did not 
correspond to the article of the law. The Holy Father 
wished, therefore, that these conditions should be brought 
to the notice of the conference, before the Russian prob- 
lem was finally settled. So a few days after the publica- 
tion of the Papal letter, Monsignor Pizzardo, Sostétuto 
in the Department of the Secretary of State, was sent to 
Genoa and commissioned to communicate to the aforesaid 
delegations, the letter of Pius XI together with the fol- 
lowing memorandum on religious conditions in Russia. 
The memorandum is given in its entirety in the original 
French in the Osservatore. The following is the transla- 
tion: 


In the letter which the Holy Father addressed on April 29 to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, his Eminence was commissioned 
to convey to the Powers with which the Holy See has diplomatic 
relations the wishes of his Holiness for the happy issue of the 
conference, and in a special manner for all that concerns the 
Russian people. Since conditions do not allow the Holy See the 
time to address itself to each one of the chancelleries through 
the ordinary channels of the Papal representatives accredited 
to the different nations, it uses the opportunity of the presence 
at Genoa of the delegation of those States with which it keeps 
up diplomatic relations to deliver to them directly the text of that 
document and to draw their attention, and through them, that of 
the conference, to certain points of special importance. 

At the historic moment when there is question of readmission 
of Russia into the “ consortium ” of civilized nations, the Holy See 
desires that the interests of religion, which form the basis of 
all true civilization, shall be safeguarded in Russia. In conse- 
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quence, the Holy See asks that in the agreement to be con- 
cluded between the Powers represented at Genoa, the three fol- 
lowing clauses shall in some manner, but a most explicit man- 
ner, be inserted: 1. Complete liberty of conscience for all, 
whether citizens of Russia or strangers, is guaranteed in Russia. 
2. The private and public exercise of religion and of worship is 
also guaranteed. (This second clause is in conformity with the 
declarations made at Genoa by the Russian delegate, M. Tchitche- 
rin.) 3. The immovable property which belonged or still belongs 
to any religious body whatever shall be restored to it and re- 
spected. 

Some papers declared that this memorandum of. the 
Pope was a repudiation of his previous conciliatory and 
kindly policy towards the Russian people. On the con- 
trary, comments the Osservatore, the memorandum is a 
step forward in the same direction and is only intended to 
prevent any ineffective or useless program. For since 
the conference discussed the question of Russia’s admis- 
sion into the civil consortium of nations, the Holy Father 
reminded all concerned that the interests of religion form 
one of the basic elements of such a consortium, or associ- 
ation and asked, therefore, for the insertion of the three 
clauses given above. The Paris Temps evidently misun- 
derstood the Papal document, for it asserted that the Vati- 
can should have demanded the restoration of property to 
all the religious communities in Russia, even to the Ortho- 
dox Church. But, says the Osservatore, that is just what 
the memorandum expressly demands: “ Les #mmeubles qui 
appartenatent . . . d quelque confession religteuse que ce 
sot.” And when the full meaning of the word immeubles, 
immovable property, is taken into account, says the Roman 
daily, it will be seen that the third clause of the Pope’s 
memorandum favors the Orthodox (Russian Schismatic) 
Church more than it does the Roman Catholic. The 
objection of the Temps, therefore, is meaningless. 

At Genoa, Monsignor Pizzardo carried out the duty 
assigned to him. Not only did the delegations from the 
Powers holding diplomatic relation with the Holy See re- 
ceive the memorandum, but a copy was sent to Signor 
Facta, the Italian Premier. The Papal envoy, moreover, 
had an interview with Mr. Lloyd George, with Mr. Vorow- 
ski, and Mr. Tchitcherin, the head of the Russian delega- 
tion. The Osservatore Romano significantly adds that some 
journals stated that in the conversation he had with Mr. 
Tchitcherin, Monsignor Pizzardo had come to some agree- 
ment with the Russian delegate and had withdrawn the 
third clause of the memorandum, the one insisting on the 
restoration and the inviolability of Church property. The 
statement, says the Osservatore is without foundation, 
for no withdrawal was made. Monsignor Pizzardo fought 
point by point for the just demands of the Holy Father. 
It was thought possible, however, that if the conference 
considered that the third point, one involving a matter 
which had already been a subject of keen debate, could 
not be then definitely settled, the Holy Father, with the 
prudence and far-seeing statesmanship of which he has 
already given so many proofs, would not for the present 
insist on it. 
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How is a Liberal Education Acquired? 


W. F. Cunnincuay, C.S.C., Pu.D. 





The Fourth of a Series of Papers on Education. 


ever. Power is the pass-key to leadership. With- 

out leaders we are lost. Without power we have 
no leaders; without knowledge there is no power. Fur- 
ther, lay-leadership is the greatest need in Catholic life 
today. It is a pertinent inquiry, then, to ask what knowl- 
edge will develop the powers which will produce the 
leaders. 

But first, what powers must our leaders have to guide 
Catholic life to new and higher levels? Two are abso- 
lutely essential for leadership in any field. Without the 
one the leader would be blind, without the other he would 
be dumb. When the blind lead the blind, both fall into 
the pit. And if the dumb lead those who are deaf through 
their blindness, it is hardly to be expected that the journey 
of either can have a successful outcome. These two 
powers are: the power of thought on the one hand, and the 
power of expression on the other. The one is the com- 
pliment of the other... Expression without thought is mere 
verbiage, and thought without expression is a vain and 
useless thing. What knowledge, then, develops these 
two powers? For the first, acquaintance with the world’s 
best thought and exercise in understanding and applying 
the same to the conditions of our present-day civilization ; 
for the second, personal contact with the finest expression 
of worth-while thought as found in the world’s great liter- 
atures. Since the invention of the printing press, these 
two avenues of self-development are closed to no one. 
Over the doors of the Public Library in Washington, 
D. C., reads the inscription: “ The University of the 
People.” And so it is. And so every library open to the 
public is a veritable university, in which anyone thus 
minded may come in contact with the culture of civiliza- 
tion, ancient, medieval and modern, by reading the 
“ world’s best books.” 

In addition to the “ university of the people,” we have 
the private library, the “college within the home.” Like 
the college of campus and hall, that within the home is 
concerned particularily with imparting culture to those 
who come under its influence. Happy the home where 
“ social activities ” have not monopolized the leisure of the 
members of the household and the private library, a per- 
sonal college, plays an important part in the evening’s 
entertainment. This is the truly valuable “ night school,” 
where the only tuition is an interest in good reading. With 
either or both of these storehouses of the treasures of the 
mind at his disposal, anyone with a little leisure and a lot 
of determination can advance himself, not only in general 
knowledge, but even in technical skill in his profession or 
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life-calling by making his own the findings of the master- 
minds of his profession given to the world in their pub- 
lished works. 

Lincoln is a notable example in this connection. True 
it is, some have objected that Lincoln was in no sense of 
the word a “ cultivated” man. There may be some truth 
in this, but whether cultivated or not, he was certainly 
“ educated ” as we are interpreting the term. He devel- 
oped to the highest degree the powers of thought and of 
expression. His utterances, both private and public, are 
recognized by all as masterpieces of prose. For sim- 
plicity of style and sublimity of thought they have never 
been surpassed. 

But Lincoln is the exception that proves the rule. It is 
possible for one to educate himself in the best sense of the 
word by individual effort, in spite of an environment 
which apparently puts every possible hindrance in his 
way. For the generality of men, however, this is.a hope- 
less. task without the aid and inspiration derived from 
following a formal course of instruction in some school, 
college or university. Now then we ask: Where shall we 
acquire the knowledge which will develop the powers of 
thought and expression, the essentials of all largeness of 
life? The answer is the college of arts and sciences. The 
curriculum of this college, as it has evolved under the 
two. lights of the best educational tradition on the one 
hand, and present-day progress on the other, has been 
planned to solve this very problem. The mind, like an 
organism, grows by what it feeds upon. And again, like 
a muscle, it develops through exercise. And is not the 
developing of the power of thought best brought about by 
bringing the mind in contact with the finest thought of 
the world’s great minds as they concerned themselves with 
the threefold environment in which man lives? 

The truly educated man, then, must have some knowl- 
edge of those sciences which introduce him to the world’s 
best thought about his physical environment. These are 
the natural sciences. Mathematics, the science of meas- 
urement, as the science of space and time, in which all 
material things find their being. Physics and chemistry, 
as the sciences of the transformation of matter and of 
energy, respectively, and finally biology, the science of that 
higher type of energy we call “life.” The elements of 
these he must know to have a foundation upon which to 
rest his feet as he raises his head into the rarer intellectual 
atmosphere. 

The social sciences is a comparatively new name for 
some old ways of thinking, including history, “ the 
mother study,” which the liberally educated man must 
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know in order to have anything like an intelligent insight 
into present-day civilization. ‘“ We can only know what 
a thing is when we know how it has come to be what it is,” 
is now a maxim of all enlightened instruction. This 
means the history of Greece and Rome, at least in their 
larger lessons, as the origin and foundation of European 
civilization ; the origin and development of this latter, and 
finally the history of his own country which, on account of 
its immediate interest, is not a difficult matter. Supple- 
menting history, the compliments of the same, we have 
politics, which is the science of government, and eco- 
nomics, which is the science of the production and dis- 
tribution of those material necessities so necessary for the 
welfare and temporal happiness of man “ imprisoned in 
the body.” The fundamentals of these, also, he must 
know if he is to walk serenely along life’s path, a defen- 
der of his own rights when they are threatened, and a 
respector of the rights of others. 

Finally, philosophy, coordinating and unifying the above 
and giving to them a coherence which binds his whole 
world into a unified system, creating for him his spiritual 
environment. This gives a purpose and a meaning to the 
physical and social environments, in which the necessities 
of life would keep him constantly engaged, did he not at 
times make positive and persistent effort to rise above 
them and live “ the life of the gods.” 

The disciplines preparatory to philosophy are, as an 
introduction, psychology, first of all, the latest offspring 


of the parent stock now so generally considered as a 
Then after studying “ mental 
activities,” next in order comes the problem of formulat- 
ing rules to direct those activities along right lines: logic, 
the science of correct reasoning. These two subjects form 
the best possible preparation for philosophy proper, both 


science distinct by itself. 


speculative and practical. Speculative, metaphysical, a 
word not to frighten anyone, since metaphysical enquiry is 
merely a stubborn attempt to think deeply; to find the 
answers to the ultimate questions which can be asked 
about the world as knowable to the mind of man; the 
physical universe, man himself and God. In practical 
philosophy we study man’s relations to the material world 
in which he lives, endeavoring to realize the beautiful, 
that is, esthetics, and his relations to his fellow-man and 
God, and endeavoring to realize the good, namely, ethics. 
With philosophy so all-embracing as this, no wonder the 
great Leo has pronounced it the “ foundation of faith, the 
bulwork of belief.” 

But man not only thinks, there is within his nature the 
instinctive tendency to express this thought to his fellow- 
men and to preserve it for posterity, even if that expres- 
sion finds no higher form than heaping up a pile of stones 
to commemorate some great event in the history of his 
tribe. Most effective expression, however, is in lan- 
guage, the art of arts, the one that makes all others possi- 
ble by interchange of thought and its preservation in 
literature. 
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Granting, then, that language and thought are the double 
foundation and that they are so interlocked as to become the single 
foundation for education from beginning to end, thought as the 
soul of language and language as the embodiment of thought, 
audible in speech, visible in writing, what follows? That we 
ought to learn to use our own language, of course, and learn to 
use it as well as possible. This happens to be English. If it 
were Chinese, we ought to do the same in that tongue. But for 
the mass of English-speaking men, rare spirits excepted, the best 
use of English is not attained without knowing the sources whence 
our mother tongue draws its life. Nearly half of it is Latin. The 
better we know Latin, then, the better our use of English. And 
as the important modern languages, French, Spanish, Italian, are 
simply Latin in modern guise, Latin is the surest and quickest 
help to learning them. ... This means Latin for most, because 
of its more obviously practical values. It means Greek also for 
many, for all who want the best, even the best Latin. For intel- 
lectually the two are one, and the one is Greek. It is the light 
of Latin. (“ The Value of the Classics,” pp. 28-32.) 

Our own language then, the classics, at least Latin and 
one or more modern languages. There are the studies to 
develop expression in its finest form since the world’s best 
thought has found expression in them. 

Such a course of studies, diligently pursued and intel- 
ligently applied to the immediate problems of daily life, 
gives every promise of developing a mind which will 
prove itself to be in the words of Huxley, “a clear, cold 
logic-engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth running-order, ready like a steam engine to be 
turned to any kind of work.” This is in very truth a lib- 
eral education, free from prejudice and provincialism; 
broad, not narrow; efficient, yet refined. To anyone so 
endowed, the acquiring of enough of this world’s goods by 
doing some particular work well, to have a reasonable 
amount of leisure, should present no difficulty. And once 
this leisure is a possession, it will be the delight of one’s 
life to fill it up with the enjoyment of the finer things of 
the mind. 

Again we point out that this is not a complete educa- 
tion. It is not even the whole of intellectual education, 
since training and consequent skill in one’s chosen profes- 
sion in life must top it off before it can be considered 
complete. The truly educated mind must not only be 
broad with an intellectual reach into all of life’s realities, 
but it must have a power of focused attention in one par- 
ticular field where it can delve deeply in some science or 
art and justify its prominent place in the life of men by 
doing some one thing well. Even such a mind, working 
through a bodily mechanism of perfect fitness, does not 
make a completely educated man. Ruskin, with character- 
istic lucidity, points this out in the striking passage: 
“ Education does not mean teaching people to know what 
they do not know. It means teaching them to behave as 
they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers and then leav- 
ing them to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their lit- 
erature to lust. It is, on the contrary, training them into 
the perfect exercise and kindly continence of their bodies 


and souls.” 
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Moral education must complete the work. Character 
is the only foundation for true culture, moral refinement, 
conscience, the only safeguard for efficiency. In the 
words of Cardinal Newman, “ Liberal Education makes 
not the Christian, not the Catholic, but the gentleman.” 
(“ Idea of a University,” p. 120.) “ What is to be thought 
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of such a character?” asks Father O’Donnell in “ New- 
man’s Gentleman.” Newman answers: “ Engraft Chris- 
tianity upon it or let Christian principles inform it 
throughout and you have possibly the ideal character; 
leave it to itself, it ministers rather to evil than to good.” 
The soul of education is the education of the soul. 


Racial Hatreds in Central Europe 


EuGENE WEARE 


Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


F you have done any traveling in Europe since the 

war you will readily appreciate the need for the re- 

establishment of international friendship and good- 
will. Everywhere you turn you run into the wildest kind 
of racial hatred, bitterness and suspicion. These people 
over here seem to feed upon it. It is almost impossible to 
do business with anybody in Europe without having to 
listen to the expressions of hatred and bitterness which 
are inseparable from the conversation of your ordinary 
European. , 

The present writer has long and aggressively defended 
the principle of self-determination of small nations. As 
a measure of abstract justice there can be no question of 
its soundness or merit. But, after a year’s travel back 
and forth through Eastern and South-eastern Europe he 
confesses that his enthusiasm for the cause has weakened. 
Self-determination among the newly created States of 
Europe appears to be but another word for racial hatred 
and bitterness. There seems to be an effort on the part 
of everybody to “get back at the other fellow,” all of 
which has resulted in havoc. Each of the newly created 
States needs and must have the support, aid, cooperation 
and friendship of its neighbors, but, because of this spirit 
of racial animosity, one will have none of the other. The 
Poles blackguard the Germans, the Rumanians quarrel 
with the Hungarians, the Czechs libel the Slovaks, the 
the Jugo-Slavs constantly war with the Italians and all 
hands combine to destroy the hated Austrians. Every- 
body is determined to impress you with his national inde- 
pendence and individuality. Before you may venture into 
the territory of any of these States you must apply to 
their respective Consular officers for the visé of your 
passport. If you happep to be an American citizen this 
will cost you ten dollars plus about ten per cent which is 
to protect the Consulate against a possible depreciation 
over night in the currency of the country in which the visé 
is secured. Even if you plan but to pass through a por- 
tion of the territory on a railroad train you must secure 
the ten-dollar visé. And when you return the ten-dollar 
fee is again exacted. If you stop off for a day or two in 


any one of these countries you must report your presence 
to the police within twenty-four hours and pay another 
fee. Before you leave you must secure permission to do 
so and once more pay out huge fistfulls of kronen, marks 
or lei. 

The discomfort, the indignity and the silly red-tape to 
which the ordinary traveler is subjected in passing 
through most European States at the present time simply 
beggar description. Government officials go out of their 
way to make things just as unpleasant as possible. Every- 
body looks upon everybody else as a suspicious sort of 
person, probably a spy in the employ of the country next 
door. For all practical purposes the visé of your passport 
is of no value whatever and yet, the Lord help you if you 
venture to approach a national frontier without it. You 
may escape with your life, but if you do, it will be only 
because you threaten to telegraph to the nearest American 
Ambassador and direct him to call out all the American 
troops on the Rhine and have them bombard the place 
with machine-guns, airplane bombs and a few other 
things. To the American forced to travel in South-eastern 
Europe the withdrawal of the American troops from 
Germany is a national calamity. 

It is the delay in securing the visé which is most irri- 
tating. Ina period of six months just twenty-three work- 
ing days were lost because of the passport visés. An 
American gentleman in Paris arranged all the details for 
his marriage with a non-resident, lost the lady for a few 
days, found her and went out on a “ spree,” fell out of a 
window and was sufficiently patched up by the doctors to 
be able to stand up before the parson, all while the Hon- 
orable, the Vice-Consul of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes was about the business of viséing 
his passport. The poor fellow had a German name which 
made it necessary that his application be referred to Bel- 
grade. 

So just picture what your poor Austrian has in store 
for him if he ventures beyond the confines of his own 
little garden. He, above all others, especially if he hails 
from Vienna, is hated and loathed and despised. He 
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stands for the old regime, for the Emperor and the House 
of Hapsburg and all those things which made life miser- 
able in the old days of the Austro-Hungarian Dual Mon- 
archy. His every move is watched and noted and if there 
is any possible chance to turn him back at the frontiers, 
back he goes. If there is the slightest irregularity with 
his passport or papers, he is promptly arrested and sent 
to prison. 

What is true of passenger traffic is true also of all 
other kinds of traffic. If a freight-car loaded with Austrian 
goods manages to get across the frontier into Czechoslo- 
vakia it is as sure as shooting that it will never be returned 
to Vienna. It will be repainted and made over into the 
property of the Czech Government. It is the practise of 
merchants outside Austria to accept shipments sent them 
from Vienna and then neglect to pay for these until actu- 
ally forced to do so after months of wrangling and legal 
action. With regard to Austrian products, such as leather 
goods, art needlework, automobiles, etc., the plan seems to 
Ye to make the purchase, get the goods into your own ter- 
ritory, belittle the workmanship, degrade the quality, find 
all kinds of fault with the material, keep sending com- 
plaints back to Vienna about twice every week and finish 
by getting the Austrian dealer to take anything offered 
to end the deal. Until very recently, it was the custom 
to refuse to buy, sell, lend or give anything to anybody in 
Austria, especially in Vienna. When food was needed in 
Austria and all hands were nearly dying of starvation her 
next-door neighbors had plenty. Raw materials needed 


for Austrian manufacture were refused at any price. Coal 
and fuel were unattainable and disease stalked abroad. 


Then it was that Austria crumbled. As one man, the 
entire nation seems to have been submerged under the 
weight of its woes. There appeared to be no spirit of 
fight left in anybody in Austria. Everybody became dis- 
couraged and despondent and the national morale sunk 
to the lowest possible depths. Millions, literally millions, 
of people in Austria, for there are only six millions all told, 
came very near to abject despair. In Vienna the suffering 
was greatest, for there were no means at hand to help 
stave off disaster. Vienna, in a way, is a sort of middle- 
man’s city. There is little manufacturing or industry. For 
years, it has been a sort of clearing house, the banking- 
bookkeeping-accounting department for the commerce of 
the nation, supported by the industries which were located 
in the territories which are now “ free and independent,” 
the directing powers of which have forbidden their peo- 
ple to have anything whatever to do with Vienna. It is a 
part of the campaign to destroy the scarlet woman. 

General conditions all over Austria were and are sim- 
ply frightful. With the complete collapse of the national 
currency, well-to-do folk became paupers over night. The 
savings of a life-time were worth no more than the paper 
on which was printed their value in Austrian kronen. 
There was the spectacle of great university professors, 
internationally famous surgeons, statesmen, barristers, art- 
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ists, a Cardinal Prince of the Church, Bishops and priests, 
penniless and without food enough to retain life for a 
month. And today, after more than four years of this 
sort of thing, general conditions -with these people are 
not much better than they were immediately after the 
war when the tide of depression was lowest. It is certain 
that with the Cardinal, his Bishops and his priests there 
has been no improvement whatever. Unfortunately for 
these gentlemen they are not classified as children, college 
professors or surgeons and, so far, they have declined to 
apply for aid to Quakers, Adventists, Methodists or the 
Y.M.C. A. If they are alive today, it is due solely to the 
magnificent contributions which reached Vienna from 
the Holy Father, from certain Catholics in the United 
States under the leadership of the distinguished Arch- 
bishop of Chicago and from the Jesuit Editors of 
America. They are being kept alive, that is all. 

It is the middle-class Viennese, the stelligentzia, so- 
called, who seem to have suffered most in the disaster 
which followed in the wake of the war. Gentlewomen, 
wives or widows of Austrian officers or the daughters of 
government officials, trained to music, singing, painting or 
fancy sewing are here in Vienna by the thousands and 
most of them are not very far removed from actual 
starvation. There is no American “action” in favor of 
these. They must feed themselves as best they can or fall 
back upon the Cardinal Archbishop. These women are 
willing to work and they do work. They work hard, very 
hard, from early morning until late at night, but the 
products of their labor are a drug on the market. 

Sad to relate there are some others among the Viennese 
women who are not engaged in this work vf the handi- 
crafts and who never go near the Cardinal. It is not 
unlikely that, at the start, many of these did try their hand 
at it but, either because of the difficult labor of the process 
or the pitiable returns secured, did not persevere. These 
have taken to other channels and to other means in order 
to stave off the threatening hunger. Hundreds of them 
are to be seen walking about the streets after dark and 
when you get to know something of the purposes of their 
ambulations and the conditions which force this business 
upon them, you come near to the approach of understand- 
ing. . It should be noted again that hunger, born of hatred, 
is a terrible thing. 

If Austria is to be salvaged, it is imperative that steps 
be taken immediately to stamp out the spirit of hatred and 
bitterness towards her. The relief work with its distribu- 
tion of food and clothes and money is important and very 
necessary, too, but this may be continued indefinitely 
unless the greater task is undertaken and set into action. 
If ordinary decency and common-sense can be reestab- 
lished among the newly created States, then will have been 
started a real scheme for rehabilitation. On the other 
hand, without these it is sheer folly to talk of food and 
finance and recovery in the face of all this international 
hatred. The whole idea is preposterous. 
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The Meaning of Oberammergau 
Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


N its comment on the refusal of Anton Lang, who plays 
I the part of Christus in the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, to perform in the United States and thereby, no 
doubt, to reap a small fortune, the New York Herald 
correctly says that the dignified refusal of the Bavarian 
peasant binds a new chaplet of laurel upon his brow. In 
declining the invitation, the peasant-actor is reported to 
have replied: “I am not a professional actor; I am in 
Oberammergau, and cannot give up the conditions and 
traditions of my village. The Passion Play for us is 
the fulfilment of a vow which our ancestors have made. 
We never shall forget this fact. . . . I should not be able 
again properly to personate the Saviour.” This is an 
answer worthy of a genuine artist and a devout Catholic. 
We know that the sentiment which dictated it, animates 
both Lang himself and his fellow-performers, from 
Martha Veith, who plays the part of Our Lady, and Peter 
Rendl who plays Joseph of Arimathea, down to the 
humblest village lads and maidens who figure in the 
wonderful tableaux of the drama. 

The answer given by Lang not only lets us understand 
the artistic sincerity of the villagers of Oberammergau, 
it recalls, what so many who see the Passion Play or 
read of it, so readily forget, that its performance every 
tenth year, is for the villagers something more than a dis- 
play of dramatic talent, something better than a stirring 
and colorful spectacle. For the devout folk of this 
Bavarian countryside, it is a religious act. It has a quasi- 
sacramental character and is in their eyes invested with 
something of the solemnity with which they might share 
in a sacred function of the liturgy. It is the thank- 
offering which they present to God for a great deliver- 
ance. There is something Hebraic in its purpose, in its 
setting and in the motives which dictated it. Only among 
a people, semi-patriarchal in the simplicity of its gov- 
ernment and traditions, as well as in the purity of its 
morals and faith, could such a manifestation be found. 

The student of the Greek dramas, the “ Agamemnon ” 
of Aeschylus or the “Oedipus Rex” of Sophocles, in 
order to understand them fully, must know the history 
of the House of Pelops and Laius. To understand the 
Passion Play, something should be known of the history 
of Germany during the Thirty Years War. Born of re- 
ligious and national hatreds, the deadly fruit of the 
upas-tree planted in the Reformation, that calamity arrest- 
ed the growth of Germany for years. It burst like a storm, 
even over the peaceful homes of Oberammergau nestling 
under the protecting ramparts of the Bavarian Alps. 
For centuries that little village had acted an unpretentious 
Passion Play in the simple and artless fashion which had 
been a tradition among its people. But in 1633 war had 
overrun Bavaria. Its Arcadian valleys and minster- 
guarded hills, reechoed to the din of war as Swedish, 
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French and German armies fought in a cruel and mean- 
ingless conflict. What part of the population the sword 
had spared, the subsequent: plague threatened to carry 
away. For a long time, thanks to its vigilance and its 
rigidly enforced quarantine, Oberammergau protected by. 
its girdle of hills, was untouched by the disease. 

In his German-English edition of the Bavarian drama, 
W. T. Stead, who did much to bring the Passion Play to 
the attention of the outside world, graphically tells us how 
at last the plague found its way into the secluded fastnesses 
of Oberammergau. When it broke out Carl Schuchler, a 
good burgher of Oberammergau, was at work in the neigh- 
boring village of Eschenlohe, one of the first localities to 
be attacked. For a while he bore with patience his .en- 
forced exile. But hearth and home, the hillcrests, fields 
and valleys of Oberammergau, the voices of wife and 
child, were calling. They could not be resisted. Reckless 
of consequences, and burning with love for his native vil- 
lage, the Eschenlohe prisoner eluded the guards, that senti- 
neled. every mountain path, and once more clasped wife 
and child in his arms. But swift was the retribution. 
Two days after his return, the disease whose deadly germs 
he had brought with him from Eschenlohe, had carried 
him away. It spread rapidly: In little more than a 
month, eighty-four villagers of Oberammergau, smitten 
with the plague, were laid to rest in the little cemetery by 
Schuchler’s side. And gloom, deeper than the shadows 
that fell from the Kofel crag that guarded the entrance to 
their valley, hung like a pall over every home. Helpless 
before the storm, the good burghers were not hopeless. 
With the virile faith of their race and an unbroken trust 
in Providence they turned to God and vowed that in grati- 
tude for the deliverance which they knew would come, they 
would revive, and every ten years enact, their old Passion 
Play. From that moment the plague ceased. 

Ever since, with the rarest exceptions, Oberammergau 
has been faithful to its vow. The play is therefore an es- 
sentially religious act, a fixed religious institution. The 
villagers feel that it must forever be kept on this high 
plane. Both from a religious and artistic point of view, 
they are correct in their resolution. Into their acting they 
put two of the mightiest forces which sway the heart, the 
love of home, and the love of God. The love of home 
prompts them to celebrate the goodness and the mercy of 
a merciful Father towards their own Oberammergau, from 
which He turned aside the sword of war’s dread brother, 
pestilence. With their simple, yet sublime faith, how, 
thought they, could they sing that loving-kindness better, 
than by bringing before the eyes of their people, the good- 
ness and mercy of the Man-God Himself, when He 
deigned to suffer and to die in order to redeem His sin- 
ful children. 

This is the genesis of the Passion Play. It is a sublime 
conception. It has an appeal wider than ever came from 
the story of the Pelopidae or the tale of Troy. It came 
to a people admirably situated to give it an almost perfect 
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scenic, dramatic and histrionic setting. Deep-set in the 
hollow of the mountains that keep guard around, Oberam- 
mergau offers an amphitheater superior in some ways to 
that wherein of old, on the great Dionysiac festivals, as- 
sembled Greece listened to Electra’s wail as she held in her 
hand the ashes of Orestes and stirred thousands to tears in 
immortal verse, or saw Oedipus pluck out his eyes in very 
shame when the horrid secret, he had so imperiously 
sought, was revealed at last. Like Athens of old, the little 
Bavarian village is the home of art. The village folk are 
potters, wood-carvers, weavers, toy-makers. They have 
an instinct for the beautiful, are deft, earnest and sincere 
craftsmen. In nature round about them, on the hills, in 
field and forest, over the wayside memorials to Our Lady, 
before which they kneel to pray, broods that peace, that at- 
mosphere of prayer and unworldliness, so absolutely neces- 
sary for the creation of genuine art. Locked in among 
the mountains, Oberammergau has so far been untainted 
by the commercialism and the materialism of our age. The 
Bavarian hillside still knows the beauty of simplicity and 
work. 

We must be grateful, says W. T. Stead, to Carl Schuch- 
ler, the exile from home, whose death from the plague 
occasioned the vow whose fulfilment we now witness 
every ten years. After him, adds the Englishman, we 
must be grateful to Father Daisenberger, the good parish 
priest of Oberammergau in those war and pestilence-tried 
days of the seventeenth century. Daisenberger is the 
genius, for nothing short of that name befits him, who 
dramatized the Passion Play and gave it permanent form. 
This village pastor, who for thirty years, lived and toiled 
among the folk of Oberammergau, is one of the world’s 
great dramatists. He is Bavaria’s Calderon and its Lope 
de Vega. In their autos sacramentales the two Spaniards 
have little that is superior to Daisenberger’s magnificent 
conception. Like all popular dramatists, like Shakespeare 
and the Greeks, who worked on preexisting material, 
Daisenberger worked on old materials, those drawn from 
the New and Old Testaments. With the insight given him 
by his deep faith, and with a dramatic power that swept all 
history into his ken, Daisenberger saw in the Passion oi 
Our Lord the culmination and the crown of the world’s 
past history. He does not merely tell the story of the Passion 
as it stands in the Gospels, He connects it with the Old 
Testament story and the history of the human race in a 
daring conception. Nowhere perhaps does his purpose ap- 
pear more clearly and dramatically than in the tableaux of 
his masterpiece. 

The stage has scarcely anything more beautiful or 
dramatic. These tableaux form a Biblia Pauperum, a 
course in Bible history for the toiler and the uneducated, 
and often for the learned scholar, which startle at times by 
their magic interpretation of the Scriptures. | Under 
Daisenberger’s creative touch, the Old Testament is so 
finely dramatized that we at once see the links that bind it 
to the New. In the first tableau, we see the tree of life in 
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the garden of Paradise ; the following shows us the adora- 
tion of the Cross, that sweetest tree on which hung the 
Author of Life Himself. In another tableau we be- 
hold the sons of Jacob, leaning against the well of Dothain 
conspiring against innocent Joseph who is drawing near ; 
its pendant shows the Sanhedrin conspiring against that 
second Joseph, who is the Saviour of the world. The 
agony in the Garden and the bloody sweat from which 
Our Lord suffered in Gethsemane, are preceded by the 
pictures of Adam and Eve tilling the hard ground, and 
Joab treacherously murdering Amasa, prophetic image of 
the cruel betrayal of Our Lord by Judas. All these are 
built on Scriptural and dramatic lines seldom surpassed. 
The whole of the Old Testament, W. T. Stead, admirably 
says, is thus made as it were, “the massive pedestal of 
the Cross.” And Father Daisenberger tells us that he “ un- 
dertook the production of the play for the love of my 
Divine Saviour and with only one object in view, the edi- 
fication of the Christian world.” The spirit of Daisen- 
berger still guides the peasant-artists of Oberammergau. 


The Vindication of Cardinal Skrbensky 


A. Hitir1arp ATTERIDGE 


HE London Daily Express, a widely circulated morn- 
ing paper, owned by the Canadian millionaire Lord 
Beaverbrook, published on March 6, a sensational story. 
It came from the paper’s staff correspondent at Geneva 
and was introduced by this series of “ scare heads ”: “ Don 
Juan Cardinal Missing—Vatican Mystery of a Millionaire 
Aristocrat—Women Victims.” The message cabled from 
Geneva and thus published, was an infamous attack on the 
character of Cardinal Skrbensky, Archbishop of Prague 
from 1899 to 1916 and then Archbishop of Olmutz until 
his resignation of that see in 1921. The Express corre- 
spondent began by saying that the Swiss authorities were 
making enquiries as to the mysterious disappearance of 
the Cardinal. He had been summoned to the Conclave, 
on the death of Benedict XV, but though he left his 
residence at Prague he had not appeared at Rome, but had 
taken refuge in Switzerland and “ though ruined by debts 
he took away with him an immense fortune. His diamond 
and gold cross and pastoral ring were worth £80,000.” 
He did not reply to the invitation to the Conclave and 
had made no excuse for his absence. He “ might be 
described as a Don Juan, with a history and life resembling 
that of the Borgias.” While Archbishop first of Prague 
and then of Olmutz he had drawn huge revenues and 
spent them on extravagant living and dissipation. In 
1920, he had resigned the see of Olmutz because he was 
pressed by creditors and threatened “ by fathers and hus- 
bands whose women folk he had dishonored.” But he 
did not inform the Pope of his resignation and Benedict 
XV knew nothing of it. Such was the tale. 
One would have thought that on receiving this strange 
story the editor of the Express would have felt some sus- 
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picion about it. The mere statement of the correspondent 
that an Archbishop could resign his see without the 
Pope hearing of it might alone have excited some sus- 
picion as to his correspondent’s judgment. The editor 
might also have reflected that, considering how many 
newspapers all over Europe are bitterly anti-clerical, it 
was strange that for years nothing had been heard of this 
alleged scandal, a scandal of colossal dimensions. His 
colleagues of the London press were more cautious. So 
far as I can gather no other newspaper in London even 
alluded to the Geneva report. A few provincial papers 
reproduced it from the Express and very promptly apolo- 
gized for their mistake. 

The Vigilance Committee of the Westminster Catholic 
Federation at once took steps to have the matter cleared 
up. Cardinal Bourne was at the time absent in Rome. 
Immediately on his return to London, he addressed an 
inquiry to the Papel Legate at Prague, Mgr. Micara. In 
his reply, dated March 15, 1922, the Legate gave the 
facts. As was well known to everyone in Prague and 
Olmutz, Cardinal Skrbensky, while presiding over these 
sees, had been a model prelate, generous in charitable 
works and always himself living the simplest of lives. In 
1918, he was the victim of a serious motor-accident by 
which he is permanently crippled so that he can only 
move about on crutches. In 1921, on account of his 
broken health, he resigned his see. He has since lived on 
a smal! pension, occupying two rooms in the house of one 
of his brothers. He was dispensed from attendance at 
the Conclave, as it was obviously impossible for him in 
his crippled state of health to make the winter journey to 
Rome. 

One would have thought that as soon as this evidence 
was published in the Catholic papers of London and 
brought to the notice of the Express there would have 
been a prompt retractation and apology. But the paper 
was silent on the subject and only after a long delay, it 
has publicly admitted, on May 15, that the whole story 
was a fiction. Meanwhile, Sir Charles Russell had been 
authorized to take legal proceedings as attorney for Car- 
dinal Skrbensky. The editor in his retractation pleads 
that he was misled by a correspondent on whom he thought 
he could rely. He apologizes to the Cardinal and an- 
nounces that he has agreed to pay all the legal costs his 
Eminence -has incurred and further, “to make a hand- 
some donation to such charity as his Eminence may nomi- 
nate.” 

The incident will have one useful result. When scan- 
dalous anti-Catholic stories appear in the London press 
they are almost invariably of foreign origin. In my trav- 
els about Europe as a journalist I have generally found 
that the staff correspondents of the London press in con- 
tinental centers take their news largely from the local 
“liberal” and anti-clerical newspapers, associate chiefly 
with journalists of that type and are seldom in touch with 
Catholics. When from time to time ugly stories origi- 
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nating from these hostile sources, are transmitted by 
them to a London newspaper office, the editor does not 
deal with them as cautiously as he would with a similar 
story about some one in England. ‘There is a feeling that 
after all the foreigner, far away in continental Europe, is 
not likely to appeal to the English courts for protection 
and satisfaction. It is not likely that Cardinal Skrbensky 
would have taken action had not Catholics in London 
moved in the affair and secured at once the advice and 
professional help of Sir Charles Russell. Hitherto in such 
cases Catholics have been content to publish a refutation 
of such slanders in the press, without invoking the help 
of the law. The case of Cardinal Skrbensky will be a 
useful precedent for future action in similar circumstances 
and it will be a warning to London newspaper proprietors 
and editors that it may prove a dangerous and a costly 
business to attack the reputation of Catholic prelates, 
priests and leaders in other countries. 


‘ 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in 
This Department. 


The Week-End at Mount Manresa 


To the Editor of America: 

Your readers may be interested to know that Archbishop Pat- 
rick J. Hayes has been elected President of the Laymen’s League 
of Social Retreats. The Honorary Vice-Presidents are the Right 
Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of Brooklyn, and the Right Rev. 
John J. O’Connor, Bishop of Newark, N. J. The Rev. T. J. 
Shealy, S.J., is the spiritual director of the League. Its House 
of Retreats is located at Mount Manresa, Staten Island, where 
retreats are given from Friday evening to Monday morning under 
the direction of a Jesuit Father, with the purpose of creating a 
strong, militant lay apostolate. 

This week-end is a time of “ spiritual exercises” occupied with 
the supreme interests of the soul. Many people have asked: 
“What is a retreat?” It is merely a short time spent in consid- 
ering the great business of life. It is a spiritual stock-taking, 
that is, doing for one’s immortal soul what every practical com- 
mon-sense man does for his home and his business. A retreat 
enables a man to find out what he is making and can make out of 
his life, and shows him the principles upon which character is 
built up. Here in America perhaps, as nowhere else in the 
world, does a man need this annual refreshment of his soul, jaded 
as it necessarily becomes from the ceaseless struggle imposed 
upon him by the conditions of work and business life. The 
mind is enlightened, the will is strengthened, the heart is inspired, 
the whole man is fortified. It is the testimony of all retreatants 
that the retreat has been the healthiest and most elevating experi- 
ence of their lives. They come out from it wonderfully refreshed 
for the battle of life. The exercises are arranged so that while 
providing time sufficient for the meditations, conferences and devo- 
tions, a generous provision is made for rest and recreation. 

The picturesque ocean is on view from Mount Manresa, which 
is delightfully situated on the north shore of Staten Island. Peace 
everywhere. From a hill in a certain quarter one can trace the 
tall towers of the distant city, but far from the din of its restless 
streets the retreatant stands alone in the sweet solitude of nature, 
partaking of its joys. Reservations for retreats can be made at 
the Laymen’s League, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 

New York. Joun T. McCarrrey. 
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The Church in Bar Harbor 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The beginning of the vacation months may lend interest to these 
lines on the new parish church at Bar Harbor. The old edifice 
suffered much in contrast of size, architecture and beauty, with 
the non-Catholic churches of this, the stamping ground during 
the summer season of wealth and social lineage. The new church 
is at once, large, beautiful in exterior and interior, and one of the 
most attractive temples in this exclusive summer resort. 

And who is responsible for the change? The wealthy you will 
possible reply. But this is not so. The wealthy have contributed 
to a certain extent, but the real credit should go to the men and 
women who are employed in the summer hotels, of which there 
are eight in Bar Harbor, and in the summer mansions of the 
rich. These faithful Catholic men and women have contributed 
much more than pro rata with the wealthy, and the fine edifice 
in Bar Harbor is but another testimonial to the faith of the poor 
and the humble servants of the rich. Of the large summer hotels 
in Bar Harbor, including the Malvern, Belmont, Louisburg, De 
Gregoire and Parker Cottages, it is estimated that the personnel 
of the group is at least sixty per cent Catholic. And of the 
employes at the summer homes about fifty per cent. are Catholics. 

It would be a source of edification to non-Catholics, no doubt, 
were they awake and on the street during the early hours of Sun- 
day morning in Bar Harbor to see hundreds of men and women 
going to and coming from six o’clock Mass. The church is verit- 
ably crowded to the doors with men and women who, after 
Mass, hurry to their work in the homes of the rich and in the 
hotels patronized by the wealthy. 


St. John, N. B. Wuu1am J. McNutty. 


The Fire at Ste. Anne’s 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Our attention has often been directed of late to newspapers and 
magazines offering their readers fictitious reports, coupled in 
some cases with misleading comment, on the recent fire at Ste. 
Anne’s. We deem it our duty towards religion and the numer- 
ous Catholic friends of St. Ann in the United States, to substitute 
for these ill-meant inventions the following authentic facts: 

The fire did not originate “by a curious irony of fate,” 
in a pyramid of crutches. Quite the contrary: these were 
the very last things burned, being farthest away from the vestry 
where the fire started. No procession of any kind was organized, 
“in which, though the priests prayed against the flames, no miracle 
happened.” Quite the opposite, for when the alarm was given, 
all the Fathers and Brothers rushed to extinguish the fire. See- 
ing, however, that the flames had already made too much head- 
way, they turned to rescue what they could of the church furni- 
ture and valuables. Clergymen know that “there is a time to 
pray, but also a time to act.” It is not true that 3,000 feet of hose 
were laid to reach the St. Lawrence River. Besides the aid of a 
fire engine, water was drawn from four of the six hydrants 
about the premises, and use was made of the numerous fire ex- 
tinguishers inside the monastery. Religious believe in engines as 
much as they do in churches. 

“ How is it that St. Ann could not save herself, after having 
saved so many others?” So the Jews cried to Our Saviour on the 
Cross. He answered not, but the third day He arose from the 
dead. Christ did not perform the miracle the Jews called for, 
but only the one He Himself had chosen. Miracles, at Ste. Anne’s, 
as on Calvary, “being extraordinary and undue intervention of 
God,” cannot be expected, much less required, to happen in every 
occurrence of life. They depend wholly on God’s free-will, not 
on ours. St. Ann may have had a thousand reasons to permit 
the burning of her shrine, such as punishment for sin, exercise of 
faith, etc., or even the rebuilding of a more spacious and magnifi- 
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cent basilica. Before all these hidden possibilities who would 
dare to repeat: “ Why didst thou not save thyself?” 

This, then, is our confident conclusion, that with the help of 
every one of her friends through the continent, St. Ann 
like her beloved grandson Jesus, will rise from her ruins to a 
life of greater glory. Meanwhile, pilgrimages will not be dis- 
continued. A temporary wooden chapel, almost as spacious as the 
shrine, is being erected and will be opened for services about the 
first of June. There, all the valuables that were saved from the 
fire will again be seen and venerated. 

Ste. Anne de Beaupré. Tue REDEMPTORIST FATHERS. 


The “ Times’” Review of Belloc’s “ The Jews” 


To the Editor of America: 

As an example of anti-Catholic prejudice and deliberate mis- 
statements about a great Catholic scholar, no more excellent 
example could be found than a review, which appeared in the 
New York Times of May 28, of Hilaire Belloc’s recently pub- 
lished and most important book entitled, “The Jews.” The re- 
view is written by Dr. H. G. Enelow and consists of a series of 
misrepresentations, a manifest attempt to damn a book, not with 
faint praise, but with vilification. Dr. Enelow’s review is a typi- 
cal example of a type of attack on Catholic writers current in the 
American secular press, and which marks that press, for all its 
parade of neutrality on religious questions, as generally anti- 
Catholic in statement, and the more dangerous, because it is 
more subtle, in tone. I write to draw the attention of readers 
of America to this review, because I feel strongly that Catholics 
should realize the anti-Catholic attitude of the great majority of 
American secular newspapers, carefully submerged at times and 
yet inevitably floating to the surface as in the review under dis- 
cussion. I am personally amused by the appearance of this re- 
view, because I was definitely warned, when I was literary editor 
of the New York Times about ten years ago, by the gentleman of 
Jewish extraction who ran the paper during the temporary absence 
of its Jewish proprietor, not to use Mr. Belloc as a contributor to 
the paper’s literary columns, on the ground that he was an “ anti- 
Semite! ” 

To those who are unfortunate enough not to have read Mr. 
Belloc’s book on the Jewish problem, may I explain that it is 
written with the main idea of preventing another of those great 
physical outbreaks against the Jewish nation scattered throughout 
the world, which have occurred again and again since the dis- 
persion of Israel. That there is increasing danger of another 
such attack on the Jews within a comparatively short period, is 
manifest to anyone acquainted with modern political and economic 
conditions. The Zionist movement in Palestine has aroused the 
fury of the native population of that unhappy country; Czecho- 
slavakia has recently expelled from the country all Jews who have 
entered since 1914; anti-Semitism, that vile perversion, is rampant 
in France; almost any non-Jewish dinner party in America and 
England, when the Jew is not present, gives frequent examples of 
a rapidly crystallizing and antagonistic feeling directed against the 


Jew; the case of Henry Ford is so well known that it is hardly 


worth mentioning. 

The danger is great to the Jew and to the non-Jew. It is 
formidable and it is rapidly increasing. Mr. Belloc writes a 
careful, scholarly and able book to warn us of this and to promul- 
gate a solution which will ordain justice for the Jew and the 
non-Jew. And the result? A review like Dr. Enelow’s in the 
New York Times! 

Dr. Enelow’s review is grossly prejudiced. He misstates Mr. 
Belloc’s whole position and arguments. He states that Mr. Belloc 
definitely wishes to segregate the Jew in ghettoes, to make them 
wear a yellow badge to distinguish them from the non-Jew, as 
was sometimes done in certain localities in the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Belloc, on the contrary, definitely and violently repudiates such a 
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solution, and demands international recognition of the Jewish 
nation with those privileges for the Jew which would follow such 
a recognition. Dr. Enelow states that Mr. Belloc dislikes and 
hates the Jew. I know Mr. Belloc and know that he does nothing 
of the kind. He has many good friends among English Jews, 
and always speaks of the Jew with respect and kindliness. Dr. 
Enelow suggests that Mr. Belloc should be frank and state openly 
that he wants a return of Torquemada! Could there be a more 
violent example of prejudice, folly and misstatement on the part 
of a reviewer! Dr. Enelow states that Mr. Belloc says that Free- 
masonry is a society organized by Jews for their own ends. Mr. 


Belloc said nothing of the sort. He simply stated that many of | 


the anti-Catholic attacks on the Church by way of Freemasonry 
were led by Jews, a manifest fact. Dr. Enelow’s whole review, 
with its absolute perversion of Mr. Belloc’s ideas, makes one 
despair of the scholarship and intellectual probity of Israel when 
its prejudices are aroused! 

Dr. Enelow concludes his review with a statement that few 
people are liable to read Mr. Belloc’s book through. It may in- 
terest him to know that many people in England and America 
have already read the book through, and thoroughly agree with 
its conclusions. 






New York. Louis H. Wetmore, \ 
f 
Catholic Teachers for the Negro pH yw + 
y¥ 


To the -Editorof AMERICA: 

The Catholic school alone is the medium which can finally bring 
‘the_mass of American_Negroes to the knowledge of the truth, 
Hundreds of thousands of intellectually starving Négro children 
stand today at our doors begging the bread of true wisdom. Be- 
cause of their religious disposition they wish not for secular learn- 
ing alone, but for secular learning joined with religious teaching. 
Consequently, they and their parents often prefer the Catholic 
school to any other. But to provide schools we must supply zeal- 
ous, well-equipped teachers. 

In an appeal to the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade the 
Belmont Seminary Unit of that organization offers a very prac- 
tical plan to supply this need of trained instructors. The appeal, 
which has been sent to a thousand units of the Crusade, is in 
part as follows: 

At Rock Castle, Virginia, is an institution for young col- 
ored women maintained by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, where for the unbelievably small sum of $80.00 a year 
a girl is given a splendid five-year course of study, which 
will equip her to teach. Few Catholic colored girls can 
afford $80.00 for even one year, much less $400 for the full 
five-year course, and so it devolves upon those who are inter- 
ested in the conversion of the Negro to assist in establishing 
scholarships. We would request that any contributions for 
this purpose be sent directly to the Mother Superior, St. 
Francis de Sales Institute, Rock Castle, Virginia. 


Here, then, is a practical, not purely philosophical, way in 
which we can help convert the Negro. This appeal should be of 
interest not to members of the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade only, but to every Catholic in the United States who has a 
dime to spare, joined with a spark of zeal for the expansion of the 
Kingdom of Christ among the Negroes of our country. Sodali- 
ties, young men’s clubs, councils of the Knights of Columbus, 
parishes, and other Catholic organizations can help in the estab- 
lishment of these much-needed scholarships.. The Sisters at pres- 
ent engaged on the Negro missions cannot care for the thousands 
of children who should be in Catholic schools. By scholarships 
we must reinforce them with Catholic normal-school graduates 
capable of imparting a standard Catholic education in both the 
profane and apostolic sense. 

Many colored children when they come to the Catholic school 
have, practically speaking, no religion. In the course of time they 
imbibe a Catholic spirit, which they carry to their homes, and 
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which in the end often leads them and their parents to the true 
Faith. Many schools, however, cannot be initiated, and many 
children have to be turned away from existing schools, because of 
a lack of trained teachers. The scholarship plan, if generously 
responded to, would supply this great need. Non-Catholic agen- 
cies, by every conceivable means, have supplied teachers to the 
Negro. We must recruit a Catholic teaching force which will 
instil deep in the hearts of the many colored children, who look 
appealingly to us for help, the great Christian principles and vir- 
tues which alone can solve their problems and save their souls. 
St. Francis, So. Dak. WitiaM M. Markoeg, S.J. 


The Question of Interest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Without paying attention to Mr. DuBrul’s characterization of 
my communication in America for March 4, as Socialistic and 
communistic, I gladly accept the substitute he presents, in AMERICA 
for April 29, to refute the proposition, that “If the ownership of 
industrial property were general, there could be no interest.” I 
find in Professor F. M. Taylor’s “ Principles of Economics” the 
following: “Interest exists because the demand (at some price 
above zero) for a certain thing is in excess of the output of that 
thing.” This is agreed to. My contention is that when capital is 
owned in appreciable quantity by the people generally, then the 
demand for capital cannot be in excess of the supply, and there- 
fore there can be no interest. 

Professor Taylor regards interest as compensation for “ waiting 
power,” which he uses synonymously with “carrying power,” and 
he argues that there is a natural limitation of that power. But 
when the ownership of capital is general, “ waiting power,” also, 
must be general. To quote a paragraph from “ Principles of 
Economics,” by Professor Taylor: 


‘ 


We have thus shown why it is natural that there should 
be, on the one hand, a demand for carrying power, and, on 
the other hand, a limitation of the supply. This does not 
prove that there must be interest. To prove that, we should 
need to show that the conditions tending to build up a de- 
mand for carrying power and those tending to limit the sup- 
ply for carrying power are so potent that they necessarily 
make the demand at some rate of interest above zero greater 
than the supply at that rate. To prove anything of this kind 
would be from the nature of the case impossible. However, 
as was pointed out in an earlier paragraph, we are not called 
on to undertake such a task. Our business here is to explain 
interest. This does not require us to prove that interest must 
exist, but only to name the conditions which, if fulfilled, will 
cause it to exist, and this, plainly, we have done. (The italics 
are the author’s.) 


In other words, the foregoing is a deduction, that because a 
general “saving wage”’ is improbable, there must in all probability 
continue to be interest. But it clearly implies that the general 
ownership of capital, which can only be attained through a general 
“saving wage,” would nullify interest. It is true that there is a 
sub-chapter in “ Principles of Economics” which is headed, “ The 
Continued Existence of Interest Inevitable,” but in the text below 
the author goes no farther than to say that it “seems” inevitable ; 
and within the first short paragraph is contained the following: 
“That is, so long as the condition causing interest—-the inadequacy 
of the supply of waiting-power to satisfy all the need for that 
waiting power—continued to exist, interest would continue to 
exist.” 

There is nothing quoted above that is at all refutatory of the 
statement that “If the ownership of industrial property were gen- 
eral, there could be no interest,” but rather it is all in confirmation 
of that proposition; and I have not found anything in this book 
against it. 


Providence. M. P. Connery. 


[This controversy is now closed—Ed. Amenica.] 
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The Twofold Pageant of Corpus Christi 


T can be said without exaggeration that this year Cath- 
olics will have twice celebrated the Feast of Corpus 
Christi. In spirit at least, they celebrated it the first time 
a week or two ago during the Eucharistic Congress in 
Rome, when they united their homage and adora- 
tion to those of their brethren in the Eternal City, 
who knelt near Roman arches and the Coliseum to wel- 
come the Eucharistic King on His triumphal way. 
It was not without emotion that Catholics in every 
part of the world read that the God of Glory, 
hidden beneath the mystic veils, then had rested His eyes 
on a loyalty deeper than was ever given to pagan Caesars 
in the noontide of their triumph. They knew how signifi- 
cant it was that the walls of the Coliseum, witnesses of 
the heroism of so many martyrs of Christ, should share 
in the pageant of the King. For it was He, who, in the 
Sacrament of His love, is the Bread of the strong and 
the Wine that maketh virgins, who had given them the 
courage to die for His Name. 

A second time, June 15, the Faithful will celebrate the 
joyous feast of Corpus Christi, in cathedral or village 
church, close to their own hearths and homes. In allow- 
ing this twofold triumph this year, Providence has un- 
doubtedly special designs. The hands of the Bride of 
Christ and of her Pontiff, authoritatively and insistently 
point to the central mystery of our Faith, the Blessed 
Sacrament, memorial of all the wonders wrought by God 
in the realms of nature and of grace, gracious compendium 
of omnipotence and love. They point to it as a rallying 
sign for a disorganized society and for brethren who are 
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forgetting the law of charity and mercy and setting up in 
its stead that of hatred and distrust. 

By insisting on devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and 
gathering her children around the Sacred Body of her 
Lord, the Church is endeavoring to socialize, if that term 
may be allowed in reference to the most sacred of all 
mysteries, the Divine energies that constantly flow from 
the Tabernacle. If the individual, the child, the young 
man, the maid and the mother, husband and wife, the rich 
and the poor, draw close in the Sacrament of His love to 
the Heart of the pure, the gentle and the merciful Christ, 
His word will be spoken and society will be healed. Dear 
to the Eucharistic Christ is the welcome of His people, 
wherever on Corpus Christi He goes His kingly way, yet 
so lowly and so hidden, among His own. Grateful to 
Him the voices of the children as they cast the flowers of 
the field at His feet. That pageant is rightfully His, 
for He is Lord and He is King. No marble is white 
enough for His throne, or pearl or ruby pure enough to 
rest in His Eucharistic diadem. But more than the lilies 
of the valley, He loves the flowers of purity, mercy, 
justice and truth in the heart of His people. More than 
the spotless marble for His Eucharistic Tabernacle, He 
loves a people and a society, whose will is in His law, and 
whose hearts are His. To win those hearts, He is Em- 
manuel, our “ God with us,” a prisoner of love upon our 
altars, to make them entirely His. 


Send Them to Jail 


HAT many citizens have been long thinking, Mr. 

Samuel Untermyer has expressed very clearly in 
a letter to the attorney-general of New York. Mr. Unter- 
myer has been acting as special prosecutor in a number of 
indictments secured under the State anti-trust law. Many 
of the indicted are men of great wealth. Their crimes 
have been of the despicable sort that tie up building oper- 
ations in order to inflate the price of materials and by 
thus forcing men out of work bring much suffering to the 
poor. Mr. Untermyer has contended that a fine is noth- 
ing but a license which these criminals gladly pay, and 
that only a long prison term will curb their greed and 
rapacity. But even in cases where it was plain that these 
criminals had reaped hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
the courts have been content with a small fine. In criti- 
cism of this custom Mr. Untermyer wrote: 

The judicial psychology which leads to the conclusion that 
men of great wealth and power who offend against the criminal 
laws and are convicted after long and patient effort, are suffi- 
ciently punished by the humiliation of having their crimes exposed, 
does not appeal to me. 


Nor does it appeal to millions of upright citizens, and 
least of all to the worker who usually is the victim of 


these criminals. In the present instance it may be true, 
as some have contended, that the fault lies in the law 
rather than with the courts. But whatever the actual 
language of the law, it is plain that its intent is to prevent 
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those combinations in restraint of trade which violate the 
principles of justice. 

It is also plain that the alleged “ humiliation” is not 
sufficient to deter these criminals and that it is not regarded 
as a punishment, for in the very case of which Mr. Unter- 
myer complained the defendants were repeated offenders. 
Men of this type will not hesitate to violate the law as 
often as the occasion offers, if violation means a gain of 
many thousands, and conviction a fine of only a few 
hundreds. It is true that a stiff prison sentence might not 
act as a complete deterrent; still, confinement behind bars 
would destroy their depredations for the time, and prob- 
ably would cause others to think twice before embarking 
on a similar career of brigandage. But as the courts now 
interpret it, the law in reality puts a premium on crime. 


The Fight for Freedom in Education 
HE battle in defense of the right of the father to 
educate his child in a private school has been re- 


Senet a eee. Defeated on two previous occasions, 
(a group of bigots are now attempting to write the follow- 


ying Clause into the State Constitution : 


From and after August, 1924, all children residing in the State 


f*. of Michigan, between the ages of seven years and sixteen years, 


shall attend the public school until they have graduated from the 
eighth grade. 
It is obvious that the purpose of this amendment is to 
destroy the Catholic parish school. But if adopted, it will 
operate equally against the schools conducted by the Luth- 
erans and the Jews, and against any school maintained by 
private agencies. Worse, however, it will make impossi- 
ble the exercise of a right which rests upon the natural 
law, and which has always been recognized in this country. 
There are two subjects, it has long been recognized, 
upon which a minimum of legislation by both Federal and 
State Governments is desirable. One is religion and the 
other is education. With regard to both church and 
school, the American procedure has been one of uniform 
encouragement. Since 1831, there has been no State 
church in this country, and while the first schools were 
definitely religious no State has conducted religious 
schools for nearly a hundred years. But all have en- 
couraged the foundation and maintenance of private insti- 
tutions, contenting themselves with the loose, yet sufficient 
supervision secured by requirements easily met by the 
private-school authorities. Back of this procedure is the 
American belief that subjects so intimately touching the 
individual as religion and education must be regulated not 
by the State, but by the individual, or, in case of the child, 
by the child’s natural guardians. The claim that the child 
belongs first to the State and then to those who brought 
him into the world has never met general acceptance in 
American law-making bodies. Hence the respective States 
have usually legislated on the principle that while both 
religion and education are to be encouraged by the civil 
power, laws which vest in the civil power the absolute con- 
trol of either, or which discriminate against one church or 
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school in favor of a State establishment, are not in har- 
mony with thé spirit of our institutions. Under this 
sturdy Americanism, not only the respective religious 
establishments, but, in particular, the private schools have 
flourished. 

These time-tried American principles are now under fire 
in Michigan, but the attack is not confined to that State. 
In no less than eleven States campaigns are in progress to 
secure legislation which will force every American child, 
regardless of his religion or the religious convictions of 
his parents, into the State school. Catholics must awaken 
to the danger of these movements, and be prepared to re- 
sist them in every lawful manner. But, clearly, the best 
way in which the Catholic citizen can show his apprecia- 
tion of the Catholic school, is by sending his children to it. 
Apart from the fact that the Catholic father must rely in 
great measure upon the Catholic school in the discharge of 
his duty to his children, the law of the Church is plain and 
unmistakable. The Catholic father, who, without permis- 
sion obtained from the Bishop, entrusts his child to a non- 
Catholic school is guilty of a dereliction which is griev- 
ously sinful. If he persists in this dereliction, he is as 
unworthy of absolution as though he had announced his 
intention @lways to eat meat on abstinence Mays or never 


to hear Mass on Sunday>————— plartt~« J 


Washington and Teachers’ Salaries 
OME good people believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment always does its work with a maximum of effi- 
ciency and economy. Such optimism casts a rosy glow on 
this dull cynical world, but a glow that fades when hard 
facts force a reconsideration. Likewise some teachers 
believe that Federal control of the local schools means the 
beginning of the golden age in American education, and 
some of them support the Towner-Sterling Federal edu- 
cation bill under the delusion that Federal control of the 
local schools means higher salaries paid by Washington. 
In a letter to the New York Times, Mr. A. E. Winship, 
himself an advocate of the Towner-Sterling bill, and for 
many years the editor of an educational journal, shows 
what would actually take place under Federal control. In 
Washington, as is well known, the public schools are regu- 
lated by a Congressional committee which, in practise, is 
the local school board. But “ Youngstown, Akron, and 
nine other cities pay from fifty to sixty per cent higher 
salaries ” than are paid by Congress to teachers in Wash- 
ington. The maximum for a teacher in the first and sec- 
ond grades is $1,300. “ There are but two cities above 
100,000 population that pay as little” as Congress does to 
teachers in Washington. There are principals whose 
maximum salary is $1,840, and “a principal of a building 
of twenty rooms can never hope to receive more than 
$2,200.” There are forty cities which pay the principal 
higher salaries than are allowed by Congress in Washing- 
ton, and “ there is no city of 100,000 that pays less ” than 
Washington. 
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Control at Washington does not, it would seem, make 
for higher salaries, at least not for the teachers. If our 
teachers wish to secure a recompense in keeping with the 
value of their work, let them forget Washington and its 
political rings and gangs, and center their efforts on the 


local boards. 


Out Goes Henry VIII 


ESOLVED, That a committee of three clergymen 
» and two laymen be appointed to communicate with 
the Superintendent of Schools and the Board of Education 
of the City of New: York, and to inform them that Henry 
VIII did not start the Church of England, and to request 
that the teachers of said schools be so instructed to teach 
their classes,” was a resolution which was adopted with- 
out discussion at the fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Long Island at Garden 
City last month. 
The foregoing solemn resolution may justly be called 
‘ epoch-making,” for after ruthlessly robbing him of his 
crowning glory, the Episcopal convention practically ex- 
communicates from the Anglican Church that incompar- 
able Protestant, “bluff King Hal,” the much-married 
monarch of England. What tumultuous emotions must 
have surged in the hearts of his late Majesty’s American 
admirers when they heard that an entire diocesan synod 
had mercilessly proclaimed that “Henry VIII did not 
start the Church of England.” Poor old King Hal, after 
nearly four centuries in the peaceful possession of all his 
honors and dignities as an ecclesiastical founder, is now 
cast off and disowned by his own rebellious trans-Atlantic 


children ! 


Miss Austin: A Study in Method 

ANE AUSTEN’S “ Life and Letters ” by the Rusten- 

Leighs proves conclusively that the society she depicts 
in her novels was the same in which her life was passed, 
and indeed was that of her nephews and grand-nephews 
after her. In Cornish’s book also the descriptions of 
Jane’s home and incidents of her life are all instanced by 
references to her books. “ The roads” on her journey to 
Bath were “muddy and badly made like those over which 
Lady Bertram went to Sotherton.” It is quiet country 
society, never rising above a baronet, never sinking to 
trade without an apology. It is respectable, unquestion- 
ably respectable—that’s the English of it. The two only 
lapses of decorum are also grave lapses in virtue, and 
Jane, frankly disgusted at Lydia Bennet and understand- 
ing Maria Bertram, nevertheless places them both inevit- 
ably without the pale of her story, and the latter in the 
worse punishment since her offence was_ technically 


greater. All other characters move in a sphere of un- 
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“Henry VIII did not start the Church of England!” 
Alas, what short memories ungrateful beneficiaries some- 
times have! For did not his gracious Majesty actually 
begin the Anglican heresy by first putting away his law- 
ful wife, Queen Catherine, and then “marrying” in- 
stead Anne Boleyn, thus defying the authority of the 
Holy See and refusing to obey the lawful successor of 
St. Peter? “Henry VIII did not start the Church of 
England!” Yet that Tudor King is commonly believed 
to have forced from the clergy in 1534 a declaration that 
“The Bishop of Rome hath no greater jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon him by God in this kingdom of England than 
any other foreign Bishop,” and to have “ persuaded ” 
the quaking Parliament to decree that same year that 
“The King was Supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land.” “ Henry VIII did not start the Church of Eng- 
land!” Yet he dispatched along the crimson road of 
martyrdom, just because they were “ Roman” Catholics, 
Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Fisher, and those stanch 
monks and friars who died for the Faith. “ Henry VIII 
did not start the Church of England!” Yet by plunder- 
ing some 600 monasteries, shrines and convents his 
Majesty furnished himself and his “ new” nobility with 
the means of setting up in the realm of England a hitherto 
unheard of Popeless church. “Henry VIII did not 
start the Church of England!” Yet by bequeathing to his 
loving subjects so “ Protestant” a head of the Anglican 
Church as the “ pious” Edward, and so masterful a 
queen as Elizabeth, he effectively laid the foundations 
for England’s four centuries of separation from Catho- 
lic unity. “Henry VIII did not start the Church of 
England!” But if it were not his Majesty, who in 
the world did? 











The moral issue is there, but the move- 
ment is externally slight and seems often to be but a ques- 


tempted virtue. 


tion of manners. Emma’s greatest fault is an unkind 
speech and Darcy’s crime is pride, the chastening of which 
is the motif of the story. Andrew Lang remarks that 
her heroines are “ ignorant of evil, as it seems, and un- 
acquainted with vain yearnings and interesting doubts.” 


Critics classify Miss Austen’s novels as comedies of 
manners, and one critique is entitled “ Jane Austen’s 
Country-House Comedy.” Such references indicate the 
society that interested Miss Austen, the leisure class, edu- 
cated but not learned, refined, polite, neighborly, removed 
from vulgarity by innate, if conscious, repugnance, and 
from fashion by circumstances and temperament. 

Miss Atisten’s families are prosperous. There is a 
great estate in every book, with wide meadows, hunting 
and a staff of servants. The encircling families, each in 
its degree, have smaller “ parks” or “ shrubberies,” and 
all have independence and a competence. Mrs. Dash- 
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wood is called poor, but her cottage, though small, 
abounds in comfort. Jane Fairfax is the only one whose 
income does not support her, and how she is commiserated 
on being obliged to seek the position of governess! “ With 
the fortitude of a devoted noviciate (novice?) she had 
resolved at one-and-twenty to complete the sacrifice and 
retire from all the pleasures of life, of rational intercourse, 
equal society, peace and hope, to penance and mortifica- 
tion forever.” This stands out in Miss Austen’s mild 
phrasing almost with the emphasis of exaggeration. But 
it was as strongly felt by the author as by her namesake. 

There are pleasant family groups in all Jane Austen’s 

novels. Heroines do not stand forth unexplained and un- 
accompanied, “a single flower against a background of 
nothingness.” Each has her home for perspective, her 
family to exhibit or enhance her noble qualities, or to hint 
at her imperfections and a special companion in the family 
as foil for her most distinguishing charms. Yet no blind 
affection holds the families together. The natural bond is 
weak enough when taste and judgment are unequal. This 
severance, of course, must occur between grown-up rela- 
tions, and we are not surprised to find Anne Elliot spend- 
ing as little time as possible with her family. But Eliza 
Bennet also, albeit only twenty-one, has an impersonal 
point of view on her relatives, though even she shows her 
father a partiality not prompted by his merits. Devoted 
Emma considers her father’s kindness and gentle temper 
her motive rather than any filial instinct, and Fanny’s 
love rises from gratitude. There is no idealization, but 
happy families are no less numerous for this intrusion of 
common-sense. The Dashwood’s mutual sympathy in 
spite of different temperaments is appealing beyond words, 
and the Musgroves give a merrier ideal of happy family- 
spirit; their conversations show quick wit and warm feel- 
ing. Almost every book furnishes an example of true 
affection between brother and sister: Darcy and Georgi- 
ana; the Tilneys, and in a less romantic way Catherine 
and James Morland; Mary and Henry Crawford with 
Fanny and William Price in “ Mansfield Park”; and 
Captain Wentworth and Mrs. Croft in “ Persuasion.” 
Though in many cases a strong sense of duty on one side 
or lack of depth on both supply the place of devotion in 
holding husband and wife together, the Westons, the 
Crofts and the Gardiners are samples enough of happy 
and abiding love in suitable marriages. 

Letters are a facile tool for Miss Austen. Mr. Col- 
lin’s and Lucy Steele’s are graven plates of character ; 
Darcy’s lengthy brief, like a telegram in the movies, ex- 
plains the case; and Captain Wentworth’s is the climax 
of the story. In writing of their composition Jane has 
some sympathetic touches, smiling over Catherine Mor- 
land’s difficulties, and making Fanny’s first attempt under 
Edmund’s guidance a rosy bit of charity. 

Jane Austen’s use of analysis is characteristically re- 
strained. She dilates not on the undercurrents of the soul, 
flowing through deep channels unsuspected by their pos- 
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sessor, but depicts only the conscious emotions of those 
intelligent characters who recognize and allow for their 
own prejudices and passions. Her analysis is nothing 
more than the introspection of the heroines. In “ North- 
anger Abbey,” in which Catherine is too artless and Isa- 
bella Thorpe too insincere to examine her motives, even 
this pretext for analysis is dismissed. ‘“‘ She does not 
analyze—her insight displays motive without discovering 
its springs—but she points the way to analysis.” 

However, there is a sort of description of emotion that 
Jane uses delicately and not often, much copied in mod- 
ern writing but never equaled in quiet convincingness. 
Anne’s pulses do not throb and ours remain cold as she 
waits for her lover’s letter; her tremor is gentle, but it 
passes into our veins. For Miss Austen’s power of inter- 
est-compulsion is as strong as in other more unpleasant 
realists. She usually recounts the proposal in the third 
person. Only in “ Emma” and in “ Persuasion” is more 
than a phrase given to the important declaration, and as 
soon as an understanding is complete text again supplants 
dialogue. Yet Knightley’s proposal has such sincerity and 
simple intensity, his manly earnestness is so appealing that 
we wonder why this master of dialogue avoided the 
climax. 

Perhaps it was the strong sense of propriety that evi- 
dently imbues her. There are no adventures, no hint of 
problematic situations. The meetings are always decor- 
ous ; frequently acquaintance ripens slowly through a series 
of formal encounters. The cry for freedom was echoing 
through Jane Austen’s generation, but she mildly repeated 
early eighteenth-century formalism, or forecast, but only 
mildly, mid-Victorianism. She does not stop short at 
the proposal according to the modern recipe, “‘I love 
you.’ Finis,” nor does she clear up the future of all the 
characters in two last pages as does Dickens. After matri- 
monial intentions are thoroughly clarified, meetings still 
go on with ceremonious deliberation, to satisfy curiosity, 
confirm the impression of each character, and meetly 
wind up the tale. It seemed hardly proper for romance 
to put a period to the book without a few social functions 
to give it countenance. 

Anna M. HENKELS. 


COPHETUA 


Thy saints went forth to meet Thee, all aflame 
With charity, a glory round their brows, 

While I crouched low within my soul’s poor house, 
And dared not lift mine eyes nor speak Thy name. 


My hands were empty and my shoulders bare 
And hunger’s tooth was gnawing at my breast, 
When lo, in all Thy kingly raiment drest, 
Thou didst fling wide the door and enter there. 


How am I now uplifted to Thy side, 

Thy love a cloak to hide my nakedness, 

The while Thine eyes the beggar maid confess 

No slave, no beggar, but Thy love, Thy bride. 
BrancHE Mary KELty. 
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James K. Polk, A Political Biography. By Evucene Irvinc 
McCormac, Pu.D., Berkeley: University of California. $5.00. 

Soon after his inauguration, President Polk announced that 
four great measures would signalize his Administration. They 
were the reduction of the tariff, the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Treasury, the settlement of the Oregon question and the 
acquisition of California. Despite vigorous opposition, they were 
accomplished and their accomplishment entitles Polk to a dis- 
tinguished place among the chief executives in our nation’s his- 
tory. This is the major part of Professor McCormac’s thesis. 

Polk’s Mexican policy is still a matter of dispute. Was he 
justified in his attitude toward a weak neighbor? Were his rea- 
sons for sending an American army against the Mexicans mere 
pretenses enabling him to carry out his expansionist policy? In 
this book, the reader is enabled to arrive at sound conclusions in 
this matter, for he has first-hand evidence. And so for every 
matter that marked a notable Administration. The author does 
not urge an argument without authority, for State documents, 
Polk’s diary, papers and letters are all marshaled ’: proof. If 
every Administration were as thoroughly covered as is the 
Administration of President Polk in this volume we should have 
real American history. If Monroe can be credited with originat- 
ing a hands-off policy for European nations in this Hemisphere, 
Polk must get the merit of enforcing that policy when its 
enforcement was none too easy. In his relations with Great 
Britain in the Oregon question he was firm and reasonable. When 
France and Britain appeared to be scheming for a monarchical 
plan in Mexico he was no less firm. If there was to be any 
meddling in the affairs of the southern countries it would not be 
European meddling. This was Polk’s consistent attitude. His 
political opponents called it provocative of war, but his presi- 
dential record shows it was not. 

Sectional discord followed fast upon the Polk Administration 
with the result that Polk’s achievements were soon forgotten. 
The slavery question held the center of the stage in American 
politics. Polk’s expansion policy was represented as a conspiracy 
to extend slavery. In the light of Professor McCormac’s find- 
ings it cannot be pronounced so. This biography shows that he 
was sincere in working for the nation and the greatness of the 
nation as he saw it. If he erred, it was not on the side of nar- 


row partisanship when questions of national interest were at 
stake. G. C. T. 


The Church in England. By the Rev. Gerorce Sressine, 
C.SS.R., St. Louis: B. Herber Book Co. $3.00. 

Father Stebbing modestly calls this work an elementary book. 
Elementary it is indeed, in the sense that it brings out in clear 
and simple form the main lines of the history of the Catholic 
Church in England and omits the discussion of those more dis- 
puted questions which are the province of specialists. But, 
unlike many elementary books, it is full of life and interest. 
The story of Catholic achievement and Catholic suffering in Eng- 
land is here told in a narrative full of charm and ease, and re- 
markable for its qualities of continuity and proportion. From the 
legendary glories of Glastonbury, in the first century, to the very 
real achievements wrought under the shadow of Westminster 
Cathedral in the twentieth, Father Stebbing carries along his 
readers with a sure mastery of his subject and the very sim- 
plicity of his method. The facts of history with which he deals, 
are for the most part, skilfully grouped around the names of 
illustrious men and women, great in Church and State. These 
form an unbroken chain, along which is transmitted the mighty 
Catholic movement which, checked for awhile, but never stopped, 
accomplished such good in England. Thanks to this happy 
selection of great names, around which great events crystallized, 
the earlier periods of Church history in Roman Britain, in the 
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Britain of St. Augustine of Canterbury, and in Anglo-Saxon 
times, become remarkably clear. Augustine hands the torch of 
Faith to St. Lawrence, Lawrence to Mellitus, while in York that 
Faith blazes with a new luster and vigor in the hands of St. 
Paulinus. It is easy to learn history with such a simple and 
graphic method. If the first part of the book is rendered so clear, 
in spite of its inherent difficulties, the latter part dealing with the 
revival of the Faith at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
with Emancipation, the Oxford Movement, the restoration of the 
Hierarchy, the days of Wiseman, Manning, Vaughan and Bourne, 
the very times in which we live, becomes of more than usual 
interest. Father Stebbing everywhere succeéds in subjecting the 
many details of his picture to the central purpose he had in 
mind. The reader gets a clear general view of English-Catholic 
history in a tableau of general excellence, in which the great 
personages stand out in strong relief and seem to tell their own 
story. 

The author deals with Catholic dogma only in so far as is needed 
for the understanding of his well-told tale. But he admirably 
brings out the fact that the England which was robbed of its 
Faith by Henry VIII and his accomplices, was an England thor- 
oughly Catholic in belief, practise and discipline, which fully 
recognized by the voice of its Bishops, clergy and people, the 
supreme doctrinal and disciplinary authority of that See of 
Rome, from which it was so cruelly torn away by worldly ambi- 
tions and passions. » GE. 


The Second Person Singular and Other Essays. By ALice 
MeEyYNELL. Second Impression. New York: Oxford Universny 
Press. 

The appearance of a fresh book from this Catholic literary ar- 
tist may generally be considered a real “ event,” for Mrs. Meynell 
is a lady who ponders well whatever she writes, and whether verse 
or prose be her vehicle of expression, the author always brings 
to her work a wealth of thought and an austerity of style which 
stamp her books with worth and distinction. Mrs. Meynell be- 
longs to that little group of English writers who first attracted 
attention at the end of last century by their insistence on the 
mot juste and on the unhackneyed epithet. Some of them, in- 
deed, were word-hunters merely, but Mrs. Meynell besides that 
has always proved herself an authentic poet and a most judicious 
critic. 

The discerning reader who studies carefully “ Superfluous 
Kings,” the first and the best of the twenty papers that make up 
the little volume under review, will observe, no doubt, the qualities 
that give the author’s prose its rare distinction and high critical 
value. In the essay called “ A Corrupt Following” Mrs. Meynell 
helps Mr. Belloc to burst the Gibbon bubble, for she examines 
the infidel historian’s vaunted style and proves that much of the 
slovenly English that can still be read in books and magazines 
of repute should be laid at the door of his slavish imitators. 
“Whose, for instance,” asks Mrs. Meynell, “is the use of ‘I ex- 
pect’ for a conjecture referring to the past? It is Gibbon’s 
Whence have we that peculiarly harsh vulgarism, ‘so much per 
month’? From Gibbon... This, too, the ‘latter and the 
former,’ which became a favorite fashion. ‘Oh, do not condemn 
me to the latter!’ exclaims a lover in one of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
stories.” Among the most thoughtful critical papers in Mrs. 
Meynell’s book is an essay on Robert Greene, entitled “ Strictly an 
Elizabethan Lyrist,” another about Lady Arabella Stuart, “A 
Modern Poetess,” a study of Jane Austen’s manner, a just ap- 
praisal of Sydney Dobell, a critique con amore of Coventry Pat- 
more’s poetry, and “ The Second Person Singular,” an essay which 
though it concludes the volume gives the book its title and calls 
attention to the literary richness of the English tongue. 

W. D. 
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New Voices: an Introduction to Contemporary Poetry. By 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON, New York: The Maemillan Co. 

In this newly revised and enlarged volume from the pen of 
Marguerite Wilkinson the modern school of poetry finds a, 
fearless advocate. Its aim, as set forth in the pleasing intro- 
duction, is to be “the beginning in an adventure of acquaintance 
with modern poetry,” and it is calculated to arouse the reader’s 
interest in more exhaustive works on this subject. The author is 
aware that there is still a strong prejudice against the so-called 
modern forms of verse. She differs from most of its defenders 
in that she does not attempt either to trace for it a natural 
sequence from the familiar Victorian style, or to exalt it by decry- 
ing the older forms of expression. The modern verse is treated 
as a separate growth, a manifestation peculiar to our own times, 
and as an unequaled mode of expression for the present ten- 
dencies of human thought. Miss Wilkinson makes it clear that 
she holds no brief for those who would describe “ petty, dis- 
agreeable, experiences and ideas in lines of uneven length with-° 
out rhyme, rhythm, or design.” As she says, “Such poetasters 
simply cut off long pages of level prose rhythms into random 
lengths, and set them down on pages that would have been bet- 
ter off clean.” 

The numerous examples which accompany the text are well 
chosen. An attempt was made to select primarily not the best- 
known writers, but rather those typical of various tendencies. 
Most of the poems have been written within the last decade. 
However, the exponents of the more novel forms of verse are not 
the only ones treated. Many present-day poets who still cling to 
tradition are represented. The book is more than merely an 
addition to the ever-growing number of anthologies, for it is a 
real guide amid the tortuous paths that beset the seeker of excel- 
lence in contemporary verse. We may glean from it the hope- 
ful message that the modern mode of expression seeks a perma- 
nent literary place not in doing away with the already established 
forms of verse, but in aiding the better representation of the 
thoughts and emotions of the singers of the new day. E.G. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


American “Impressiens”.—Mrs. Clare Sheridan, an English 
woman who has sympathetically “skulped” several of the lead- 
ing Bolsheviki, told all about her experiences in Russia during 
her lecture tour in this country last winter, and now she has 
written an illustrated book of chit-chat, called “My American 
Diary” (Boni & Liveright, $3.00), in which she sets down her 
impressions of the United States and Mexico. Taking along her 
little boy, “ Dick,” the author ran through the country contriving 
to meet. many people of prominence, all of whom she describes 
in an effusive press-agent manner. As Mrs. Sheridan seems to 
be a Bohemian with few Christian principles left, it is not sur- 
prising that she quite misunderstands Mexican Catholicism and 
that she is a firm believer in suicide. She is a warm admirer of 
Charlie Chaplin, whose head she “did,” and it is her firm con- 
viction that he is “immensely bigger than the work he is engaged 
in” and she prophesies that in a few years Charlie may “take 
a very big place in international public life.” 





Novels.—“ The House of Rimmon” (Macmillan, $2.00), by 
Mary S. Watts, is an excellent bit of writing. It will appeal to 
those who have a taste for choice English and the undynamic lit- 
erature of a quarter of a century ago. The talented authoress 
describes with facile and accurate pen the origin, progress and 
culmination of an ideal, and no one who reads what she has 
written will deny that the note struck is true to human life as it 
ever has been and still is. 

Old Saabye was found dead in his chamber, with his throat 
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cut and his safe robbed. Later, Kansen, the cobbler, who showed 
too much interest in the case, was also murdered. It seemed 
perfectly clear at first that Lange, Saabye’s heir, had killed his 
benefactor. Ah, but was it he after all? No doubt the quickest 
way to solve the twofeld mystery is to read a good detective 
story, with the “creepy” title “Two Dead Men” (Knopf), 
which Frithjof -Tokvig has translated from the Danish of Jens 
Anker. The probabilities are not too violently handled, the 
Copenhagen underworld is introduced, and the reader in the end 
is properly surprised. 

“What Timmy Did” (Doran), by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, is an 
English-village picture, with a number of pleasant characters and 
a “shivery sense of the unknown.” Timmy is popularly credited 
with the gift of second sight and by it succeeds in driving away 
from the village the designing Mrs. Crofton and thus saving a 
threatened romance. Timmy himself is not a very lovable boy, 
but his sister and godfather are worth knowing. The mystery- 
romance is well written and is interesting. 

An author who carries a story over three and more generations 
makes serious demands on the reader’s patience. “ Hepplestalls” 
(McBride, $2.00), by Harold Brighouse, is such a story. It 
deals with the introduction of steam into the mills of Lancashire 
and the beginnings and developments of a huge industrial plant, 
and is somewhat sketchy and desultory, but there are several 
chapters at the close, in which the feud is brought to an 
end, that are well worth reading. 

Simon N. Patten’s dull first novel, “Mud Hollow” (Dorrance, 
$1.90), is appropriately named, for it tells about a girl, who of 
set purpose was brought up by her father without a sense of 
modesty and who does her best to rob a young man of the same 
saving virtue. When the story ends half through the book, the 
second part of the volume is devoted to a treatise on “ psycho- 
analysis.” 

“The Humbug, a Study in Education” (Macmillan), Mrs. E. M. 
Delafield’s new novel, is a sort of homily for parents in which she 
urges the importance of teaching children to be sincere and above- 
board and to have and express their own opinions. The career 
of Lily Stellenthorpe, a spoiled daughter, is followed from her 
infancy down to her all-but-wrecked marriage. The characteri- 
zations are good, Aunt Clo’s talk is clever, but dangerous “ post- 
Christian” principles are inculcated and a shot is taken at con- 
vent training. 


Pamphlets.—The London Catholic Truth Society has just 
published five useful pamphlets at two pennies each. B. J. Swin- 
dells, S.J., B.Sc., discusses “ Life and Its Origin” and sets forth 
briefly but clearly the characteristics, nature and origin of life in 
general, with a brief exposition of the life of man. Crude vital- 
ism, and the physico-chemical or mechanist theory are described 
and rejected, and the true vitalism, the system of the Church, is 
shown to hold the fair balance between the two. “The Duties of 
Parents Towards Their Children” by the Rev. Bertram Wolfer- 
stan, S.J., is an excellent summary of parental obligations aptly 
described by its title. “Two Conversions” is made up of the ac- 
count of the reasons which led two English clergymen of the 
Established Church to become Catholics. In both cases it was 
the lack of Divine authority that made them find their positions 
untenable. “Christadelphianism” will not prove of practical 
value to American readers, for it deals with the vagaries and 
absurdities of a new sect that has recently assumed unusual 
proportions in England. It has, however, considerable academic 
interest. “The Doctrinal Witness of the Fourth Gospel,” by the 
Rev. Vincent McNabb, O.P., in the brief space of eight pages, 
shows how St. John sets forth all the great principles which are 
the very essence of the Church, the Sacramental, dogmatic and 
ethical truth taught by Christ. 
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St. Walburga— Miss Francesca M. Steele has written an 
interesting little book called “The Life of St. Walburga” 
(Herder, $1.75), which will give the reader a good idea of the 
eighth-century Anglo-Saxon Benedictines. Being the daughter 
of a saint, who also happened to be a king, being the niece of 
St. Boniface himself, besides having two brothers who were 
saints, it is not surprising to learn that when once Walburga went 
as a schoolgirl to Wimborne Abbey, she ended by being a holy 
Benedictine nun. At the age of thirty-eight St. Walburga was 
invited into Germany by her uncle, who was evangelizing that 
country, and she became the first Abbess of Heidenheim, devot- 
ing herself to Christianizing the women and children that St. 
Boniface sent to her. The Lady Abbess was an author, too, for 
it was she, as is generally believed, who wrote in Latin the 
“ Hodeporicon,” or the “Travels of St. Willibald,” a transla- 
tion of which Miss Steele appends to the biography. 


Back Comes Bramble.—Those who read with delight M. 
André Maurois’s merry war-book, “The Silence of General 
Bramble,” which was highly praised in these columns, now have 
before them the pleasure of reading quite as amusing a sequel 
called “ General Bramble” (Dodd, Mead). Admirably translated 
by Jules Castier, a Frenchman, and Ronald Boswell, an English- 
man, the volume contains eighteen more little stories or episodes 
in which Aurelle, the interpreter, Dr. O’Grady, Infant Dundas, 
Colonel Parker and the amiable General again figure, and many 
of the author’s new chapters are as diverting as the old. There 
is the account, for instance, of the painter turned soldier who aims 
to express in portraits not a likeness but an ideal, there is a very 
funny story about “ Private Brommit’s Conversion,” “ Justice” 
is a delicate satire on the way military decorations were awarded, 
and “The Story of Private Biggs” tells how little he liked 
bayonetting. “A Business Man in the Army” seems to describe 
quite accurately one kind of soldier, and Dr. O’Grady’s narrative 
of the “three chaplains ” and his shrewd comments, ending with 
the sound conclusion, “ Hatred of Popery in the beginning of 
union ” should not be missed by the judicious reader. 


” 


Catholics in Scotland.—“ The Counter-Reformation in Scot- 
land” (Herder), by J. H. Pollen, S.J., is a brief but learned out- 
line of the trying days of Scottish Catholism between the years 
1535 and 1653. Originally a paper read before the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Gild at the University of Glasgow, it has been, we are 
told, re-written and enlarged. It is an interesting story of the 
struggle for the Faith, showing forth the heroism and endurance 
of Scottish Catholics during those trying times. The facts are 
put clearly and impartially before the reader; the faults on both 
sides fairly told. Excuses are made for those who should have 
been strong in the cause of Christ and His Church, and the reader 
realizes what sacrifices had to be made in order to be loyal in those 
days of religious strife. The decendants of those Scottish Cath- 
olics, who looked first to the Kingdom of God, and lost all rather 
than give up their Faith for a mess of pottage, have here a record 
of their fathers’ deeds, deeds of which they may well be proud. 


An Embittered “Anti”—Ludwig Lewisohn is a German Jew, 
who has recently poured forth his woes to the public in a well- 
written autobiography called “Up Stream, an American Chron- 
* (Boni & Liveright, $3.00). The author went to school and 
college in Queenshaven, N. C., became a Methodist and thor- 
oughly gratified his passion for English literature. Later, he 
studied at Columbia, but in spite of his attainments, there as in 
the South, his race barred his progress and he could secure no 
worth-while academic post. Embittered by his experiences, he 
then wrote a novel which had to be suppressed by Anthony Com- 
stock, a measure that did not improve the author’s temper. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lewisohn had given up Christianity and went in 
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violently for the “larger freedom.” Then along came the Great 
War and found the author’s heart in Germany, a circumstance 
that cost him many American friends. Mr. Lewisohn now con- 
cludes that this entire country has practically gone to the dogs, 
for old-fashioned morals are still widely observed here, and 
though he is incessantly proclaiming the most profound “ truths,” 
little attention is paid him. No Pope, surrounded by his entire 
ecumenical council, would dogmatize as arrogantly as does the 
cocksure Mr. Lewisohn. “Down Stream,” would have been a 
more suitable name for the book. 
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Sociology 
Religion and the Dependent Child 


CASE of considerable interest to Catholic social 

workers, regarding the disposition of a dependent 
child, recently came before a New York court. In 1918, 
Esther Razon, eight years old, was brought to this coun- 
try from the Jewish National Orphanage in Constanti- 
nople. Shortly thereafter, the child was adopted by a 
Protestant lady in New York, with the proviso, it is 
said, that she be educated in the religion of her deceased 
parents. 

On April 28, of the present year, Rabbi Stephen Wise 
sued for a writ of habeas corpus, stating his belief that 
this agreement had been broken. Through his counsel, 
he asserted that the foster-mother, who is a woman of 
large means, instead of keeping the child at home, had 
placed her in a boarding school, “ with the result that 
today the child has no parents, no home, and soon will 
have no religion.” Rabbi Wise further pleaded that the 
adoption was irregular from the beginning, since by the 
wise rule of the Surrogate Court in New York, children 
must be adopted by persons of the same religious faith. 
“The adoption of a child by persons of a different relig- 
ious faith,” it was argued, “is against moral and tem- 
poral interests, and is opposed to public policy.” It may 
be noted, as further sustaining the charges brought by 
Rabbi Wise, that the child’s name had been changed from 
“Esther” to “ Alice,” and her family name, “ Razon,” 
replaced by the name of the foster-mother. 

In reply, counsel admitted that the sole point in issue 
was “the child’s real welfare,” but claimed that it was 
secured by the child’s existing custody. Unfortunately, in 
some respects, no ruling was offered in this case, but an 
agreement, equivalent to a victory for the Rabbi, was 
made in friendly fashion by the parties, and sanctioned 
by the Court. The Rabbi has custody of the child for the 
present, but the foster-mother must be consulted on the 
suitability of the Jewish guardians who will be secured for 
the little refugee. 

The rule of religion, stated by the Rabbi’s counsel, 
must be accepted by every fair-minded man, but it is not 
always observed, especially in communities in which re- 
ligious prejudice is strong. It is invariably followed by 
the City of New York in its disposition of dependent and, 
as far as may be possible, of delinquent children. Foster- 
homes are Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant, according to 
the religion of the child, and a child on probation is always 
assigned to an officer professing its own faith. The tre- 
mendous aid which this humane and enlightened system 
affords in saving the children of poor, and sometimes 
negligent, Catholic families, is evident. True, it does not 
do away with the necessity for Catholic child-preserving 
and child-saving agencies which are splendidly organized 
in the diocese; but Catholic effort is encouraged and sus- 
tained by the knowledge that in disposing of the child, 
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the courts will regard religion as of first importance. 

That the New York system is not universal is due in 
part to prejudice, but usually to an unfounded fear that 
in some manner it spells a union of Church and State. 
In point of fact, as Rabbi Wise observed, the contrary 
system, which either does not consider religion at all, or 
plays into the hands of proselyting agencies, is really con- 
trary to public policy. It is probably true that in their 
disposition of dependent and delinquent children, Amer- 
ican courts take such action, as in their judgment, best 
conserves the child’s welfare. But it is also true that in 
most jurisdictions, the temporal and physical, not the 
spiritual and eternal welfare of the child, determines the 
mind of the court. Further than to ascertain that the pro- 
posed foster-parents, or home, are not immoral, that they 
bear a fair reputation in the community, the child’s spirit- 
ual interests are not usually consulted. If a non-Catholic 
custody can give the child larger temporal advantages, or 
advantages which are extraordinary, a Catholic custody 
will not, as a rule, be sanctioned, even though immediate 
relatives and church officials protest in the name of the 
deceased parents. Private agreements, unless equivalent 
to a contract enforceable at law, or unless their viola- 
tion effects an injury to some civil right, will not be con- 
sidered by our courts. As Zollner remarks in his “ Amer- 
ican Civil Church Law: ” 

No case can reach the civil courts unless it involves some prop- 
erty or other civil right. The courts of the land are not con- 


cerned with mere polemic discussions, and cannot coerce the per- 
formance of obligations of a spiritual character. (p. 216.) 


And again, referring to promised donations: 


It being an unquestionable and unquestioned axiom of the 
common law, that no action can be maintained to enforce a gra- 
tuitous promise, however worthy the object intended to be pro- 
moted, and that the performance of such a promise rests wholly 
on the will of the person making it, who therefore, can refuse to 
perform, although his refusal may disappoint reasonable expecta- 
tions, or may not be justifiable in the forum of conscience, it fol- 
lows that so long as a subscription is entirely of this nature, there 
can be no right of enforcement. (p. 322.) 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the promises required 
when the dispensation for a mixed marriage is granted, 
have been declared of no force in law. A recent instance 
is that of an Ohio court, where in arranging for the cus- 
tody of the children in a divorce case, the children were 
given to the Protestant parent, the judgment being that 
the prenuptial promises were without value. 

How children in the plight of Esther Razon, and the 
children of mixed marriages, so frequently brought into 
hazard of their Faith on the death of the Catholic parent, 
can be safeguarded in law, is a question worthy the study 
of Catholic jurists. The prenuptial promises bind in honor 
and in conscience, but they cannot be enforced at law. Is 
it possible to devise an agreement which will also be a 
legal contract? Some genius equally at home in the civil 
and the canon law may be able to solve the problem thus 
stated. Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 
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Education 
What’s the Use of Latin? 


EFORE I write another word, let me declare that I 

am as stanch a friend of Latin as anyone who reads 
these lines. I believe in Latin for many reasons, chiefly 
because it trains the pupil to analyze, to think deductively 
and inductively, to distinguish between the relevant and the 
irrelevant, to organize the material of knowledge, and to 
express himself with clearness, fluency, and force in his 
mother-tongue. Those who agree with me on these points 
cannot consistently refuse to agree on still another : namely, 
that if the qualities mentioned are developed by Latin, 
they are developed in quantities which are measurable. 


How can you or I assert that Latin trains pupils to 
think unless we have evidence to substantiate the asser- 
tion? And in what can this evidence consist save in acts 
of thinking on the part of the pupil? Your Latin pupil, 
after three or four years of the language, ought to be 
able to do the following things: to see the point at issue in 
a discussion; to marshal a variety of premises leading 
with greater or less certainty to a conclusion; to institute 
comparisons with respect to the proving-force of these 
premises ; to construct an argument logically; to appraise 
the value of another’s argument; and to detect fallacies. 
If he fails to do these things, there is no evidence that 
Latin has helped him so far as the processes under dis- 
cussion are concerned. If he does not fail, if I intend 
using him as an argument for Latin, then I must have 
been a witness of his success. In some written or oral 
examination, in conversation, or in the ordinary class- 
room recitation he must have responded in a way that 
indicated growth in the power to reason. To be practical 
and concrete, let us say that he answers questions more 
intelligently. To assert that Latin teaches one to reason 
is to assert that in our own experience we have seen this 
increase of intelligence made manifest. If such is the 
case, we should be able to measure the increase by tests 
given before and after studying Latin. We can measure 
it quantitatively, by the number of questions answered ; 
and qualitatively, by the completeness and perfection of the 
answers. We can measure the gain of the Latin student, 
and we can compare his percentage of improvement with 
that of others who have not studied Latin. And re- 
peated comparisons ought to give reasonable, if not final, 
security for our conclusions, while comparisons that are 
the outcome of personal opinion only are always open to 
suspicion. They are opinion and nothing else. 

The retort one usually meets with after propounding 
this argument is that “ These things are too subtle to be 
measured.” But such a statement is inconsistent in the 
mouth of anyone who has made claims for Latin. For to 
say that Latin helps and that it helps more than, for ex- 
ample, domestice science, is to assert that we have, 
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equivalently, given initial and end-tests and observed a 
growth, To do that is to claim that you yourself have 
measured the thing which you claim cannot be measured. 
True, you are satisfied with saying that you have measured 
it roughly, approximately ; but you have measured it deli- 
cately enough to feel certain that it is a quantity, that it 
exists, and that it is readily discernible as greater or 
smaller than some other quantity. Only this needs to be 
done: Either cease making claims of any kind based on 
your own experience, or admit that to measure is possible. 
Either measure, or become an agnostic. 

As a matter of fact, all teachers measure constantly, 
every time they grade a paper. Those who are opposed to 
the attempt to measure the effects of Latin do not deny 
the theory of measurements in general. They are think- 
ing of and criticizing, often very reasonably, certain single 
tests with which they are familiar. But we should re- 
member that tests serve a purpose, even when defective. 
If they do not reveal everything, they throw light on some 
few details. An imperfect test leads to the development of 
a better one. The published data are closely scrutinized 
and carefully evaluated ; the findings of one experimenter 
are compared with those of another; and thus we grad- 
ually approach to a fuller solution of our problem. The 
effects of Latin have already been studied by Starch, 
Partridge, Harris, Foster, Wilcox, Dallam, and others. 
We know far better than we did a few years ago how to 
isolate the one factor under investigation and thus secure 
data on which we can depend. If we have not secured 
everything, we have secured much, and our experience 
gives every reason for hoping that future tests will bring 
results even more valuable. 

Now to the point of my communication. The American 
Classical League has been engaged for a year in an in- 
tensive study of the Latin situation. And precisely be- 
cause it is a classical league, we may assume that the 
latent desire is to see Latin justified in the eyes of the 
public. But to permit such a desire to determine the 
direction and methods of the work would, from some 
points of view, be unscientific. What the League wishes 
to do, therefore, and what it is actually aiming at, is to 
examine as honestly, as openly, and as critically as possible 
all the claims made for Latin, and the extent to which 
those claims are being proved sound by the actual con- 
ditions in the schools. The survey differs from any other 
ever undertaken not only in its magnitude, but also be- 
cause of the fact that groups of Latin pupils are to be 
followed through two years of schooling and thus com- 
pared, not only with pupils who have not studied Latin, 
but also with themselves as they were before being ex- 
posed to its influence. 

Latin is the living, the official, language of the Church. 
Prove Latin useless, and you diminish the glory of the 
Church as a leader of educational thought. Even those 
teaching Orders whose curricula do not contain Latin will 
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be interested in seeing its claims championed ; the fact that 
they find other media better for the purposes they have 
in view cannot involve a disbelief in the general value of 
the ancient classics. 

It seems to me, then, that every Catholic teacher should 
be more than willing to cooperate in the survey now being 
made. The end of the year is a time when tests can be 
given to the greatest advantage. If you are willing to 
help ; if you feel, as I think you should feel, that not to help 
is to neglect a very special opportunity, let me tell you 
briefly what to do and what to expect. 

(1) Write to Dr. Mason D. Gray, East High School, 
Rochester, N. Y., telling him that you are willing to give 
such tests as he may direct. 

(2) Give him, concisely, the academic histories of the 
groups in your school. Say, for example: In twelfth 
grade we have fifteen pupils who have had four years of 
Latin and two years of French, and twelve who have had 
French or German, but no Latin. Or: All our pupils take 
Latin the first two years and a foreign language the last 
two years. Give him the essential information, so far as 
the languages are concerned, for all the grades of the 
high school. Make the information as complete as time 
permits; melius est abundare quam deficere. 

(3) The League is not in a position to provide copies of 
the tests for all the pupils who are to be tested. It is 
hoped that friends of the classics will generously con- 
tribute something in time and labor, if not in money. 
Hence if tests are given in your school, you will receive 
but one copy of the material, which you will be obliged 
to mimeograph or hectograph in quantities sufficient for 
your needs. This will not involve much labor, as the 
tests are brief. 

(4) Do not be deterred by the fact that you have a 
small enrolment. Data that come in small quantities soon 
mount up; and it is just as important to know what is 
happening in the many small schools as in the few large 
ones. 

(5) Remember that while the test you are asked to give 
may seem trivial, it is only one of many, each of which 
contributes to the general result. 

(6) Above all, banish the thought that your pupils 
“may not do well.” Educators are just as scrupulous as 
physicians in respecting the secrets revealed to them. 
Your scores will be thrown into the melting-pot and flow 
from it without a mark to indicate their origin. There 
need be no uneasiness on this point. What we are trying 
to find is evidence; as much evidence as possible, whether 
it counts for or against us, provided it be genuine evi- 
dence, not mere unsupported opinion. 

Catholic educators are the strongest wing of the classi- 
cal party. This is our opportunity to do something for the 
cause. We want the facts, even though they require us 
to modify some of our claims. Take the first step now. 


Write today! 
Austin G. Scum, S.!. 
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Note and Comment 


West Virginia Miners 
Relief Committee 
HE West Virginia Miners Relief, at. the head of 
whose Committee-at-Large we find the name of Arch- 
bishop Curley of Baltimore, sends out the following 
appeal : 

Have you ever seen—just one man, gaunt and pallid with hun- 
ger? Have you ever seen—a thousand such? Then imagine, if 
you can, 80,000 men, women and children, already living in con- 
ditions worse than the tenement districts of our biggest cities, 
who now, in addition to their poverty and wretchedness, are fac- 
ing a slow and frightful starvation. 

And these 80,000 are our neighbors, only a hundred, two or three 
hundred miles away. They are the Union Miners of West Vir- 
ginia who have been laid off al! winter because of the closing of 
the mines, and who are now on strike with the hope of stabilizing 
their wages on a regular yearly basis and removing the immediate 
cause of their present predicament. 

Two of our Committee, a physician of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and a practical worker of twenty years’ ex- 
perience, after visiting the field in April reported conditions criti- 
cal in their toll of human life, conditions that should not fail to 
pull at the heart strings of every thinking person, regardless of 
his sympathy or lack of sympathy with the cause. Investigators 
of the Government say that the situation must be taken care of 
by “even-handed charity for humanity’s sake. 

The treasurer of the Committee is Miss Elisabeth Gil- 
man, Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Centenary Celebration of 

Dominican Sisterhood 

T HE centennial festivities commemorating the found- 

ing of the Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of 

St. Catherine of Sienna took place at St. Catherine, Ky., 

May 31 to June 6. Among other notable events was a 

pageant on the lawn of St. Catherine’s Academy reproduc- 

ing the leading incidents of the past century of the Con- 

gregation’s steady growth, which was thus summed up by 
Bishop Shahan in his sermon on the occasion : 

One hundred years ago, on this site, four young ladies of 
Kentucky put on the venerable habit of the Dominican Sister- 
hood. With them began the marvelous career of a religious 
institute which is active today in over fifty dioceses of the United 
States, counts over 8,000 members, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, is responsible for the good conduct of numerous colleges 
and academies, hospitals and asylums and homes, splendid works 
of worship and education and charity, unsurpassed in any age of 
the Church for the love and devotion that created them, the 


courage and zeal which quicken them, and the sacrifices which 
sustained them. 


May those works still continue to grow and prosper, 
while century follows century, and the spirit of the found- 
ers live on in their daughters. 


A Survey of the 
Missionary World 


[‘ its latest number the Annals of the Propagation of 
the Faith commemorates the hundredth year of the 
existence of this admirable organization, which has con- 
tributed so much to the extension of our holy religion. 
Among other valuable features the editor offers a detailed 
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survey of the missionary world of today. We find that 
there are at least 15,000 priests and religious, 4,000 teach- 
ing Brothers and 40,000 Sisters engaged at present as 
foreign missionaries, not to mention the priests, Brothers 
and Sisters native to the missions in which they work. In 
fact, at the lowest computation, the grand total of the 
men.and women who have left their native lands to bring 
the Gospel of Christ to pagan nations, is set at 60,000. 
While we rightly glory in this noble army of apostles there 
is another aspect not to be overlooked. “ Eighteen cen- 
turies after the redemption of the world there are but 
500,000,000 of Christians,” the editor of the Annals 
reminds us, “ and of these only a little more than one-half 
are Catholics, the others being divided among schismatics 
and the multitudinous sects of Protestantism.” We are 
asked, therefore, not to limit our interest to a sterile ad- 
miration. Turning to another page of the present issue 
of the Annals it is worthy of note, that while the United 
States has contributed in all $10,983,452.06 since the year 
1840, the date at which practically our first donations were 
made, it has on the other hand received since 1822, no less 
than $7,020,974.27. It is only quite recently that we 
have begun to take an active part in the conversion of the 
world to Christ. It devolves on us now, by vocations and 
liberal donations, to make our entrance into this greatest of 
all conflicts telling and decisive with the help of God’s 
grace. This will not be denied to our efforts. The total 
sum contributed to the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith from all sources during the last century amounts to 
$100,341,625.33. 
Mother’s and Nursling’s 
Welfare Work 
DEVOTED charity worker writes to us from Aus- 
tria of the splendid work done by the Tyrolese 
Mothers’ and Nurslings’ Welfare Commission : 

[ went yesterday to see the examination of the babies, who 
are brought to the doctor twice a week by the mothers. The 
sight of that young doctor with those suffering babies in his 
arms, and his tenderness to them and to the mothers, brought 
tears to my eyes. The whole atmosphere is one of devotion and 


thoroughness. When the doctor finds the child really ill, it is 
sent to the hospital which is part of this children’s welfare or- 


ganization. 


During the past year, there were constantly about 2,000 
children under the care of the doctors and nurses in this 
institution. In addition, 12,000 visits were paid to moth- 
ers, with the happiest results. The question now arises 
whether this work will be able to continue when the 
American Red Cross, which liberally supported it, retires 
at the end of June. The organization is in a particular 
way under the care of the excellent Catholic doctor, Pro- 
fessor Mathes, of the Maternity Hospital and Women’s 
Clinic at Innsbruck, and its failure would be a great dis- 
aster for the entire Tyrolese section. According to the 
figures sent us, there will be a considerable deficit for the 
coming year which the Austrians cannot possibly meet. 
Yet at the present value of American money in that coun- 
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try, even one thousand dollars would enable the organi- 
zation to “carry on” for another year at least. “I need 
not say how grateful I would be if you could send me some 
help for this work whose value will be felt even in the 
coming generation, through the care that is now given to 
make healthy children of these babies.” The writer of 
these lines is herself furnishing help to ten religious insti- 
tutions and many private families among all classes, be- 
sides being engaged in other charities for her “ dear poor 
and afflicted people,’ whom she has made her own in 
Christ. 


Romantic History ef 

Preparatory Seminary 

URING the past year the Salvatorian Fathers cele- 

brated the silver jubilee of their arrival in the United 

States. They are now entering upon a new period of 

activity by opening the doors of their preparatory semi- 

nary, known as the Salvatorian College, at St. Nazianz, 

Wis., to all aspirants to the priesthood. A romantic his- 
tory is connected with this institution. 

The Salvatorian Congregation, or Society of the Divine 
Saviour, was founded at Rome in 1881, by Father John 
Baptist Jordan, a native of Baden, and received its final 
ecclesiastical approbation in 1911. The seminary in ques- 
tion, to which the Fathers fell heir in the United States, 
had been founded by a pioneer priest, Father Oschwald, 
who with a handful of religiously minded immigrants from 
Baden settled in the forests of Wisconsin, and there 
planted his little Catholic colony that was to emulate the 
early Christian congregations. The sound of ax and 
hammer was heard for the first time in that primeval 
wilderness when the settlers arrived in 1854. As early 
as 1867, they had already erected two flourishing monas- 
teries, holding respectively eighty Brothers and 150 Sis- 
ters. Their choirs could be heard chanting the Holy 
Office between working hours, like the monks and sister- 
hoods of early medieval days. In 1871, a modest prepara- 
tory seminary took its place by the side of these primitive 
but solidly constructed buildings. It was the crowning 
achievement of the apostolic leader of the heroic band of 
Catholic settlers, and before many years candidates for 
the priesthood were going forth from this institution. 

When the Salvatorians finally arrived in 1896, they 
took up their abode in this same preparatory seminary, 
which soon became too small, and in 1908 a more modern 
structure was erected. This building, now the Salva- 
torian College, and dominating the country round, was, 
until the present year, used exclusively for the education 
of postulants for the Society of the Divine Saviour, but 
henceforth will be open to all students for the priesthood. 
“ The six-year course of studies,” we are told, “ has been 
brought up to the standard of the best colleges and semi- 
naries so that a graduate is able to take up philosophical 
and theological studies in any major seminary at home or 
abroad.” The tuition free is only $250. 











